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A Preface : 
Shewing the Scope and Uſe of this Book. 


o 
D 


bring ; for I have profited by meine own labour, in do- 


ZAR 22g this ;) But my intent, and the uſe of this Book, ts,te 
inſtruft one, whoſe Quality, Attendance, Indiſpoſition of body ( or the 


like ) cannot permit to gain the knowledge of Termes, Names, Words, 
the Parts, Qualities and manner of doing things with Ships, by long Ex- 
erience : without which there bath not any one arrived ( as yet ) to the 
leaſt judgement or knowledge of them : It being ſo, that very few 
Gentlemen (thongh they be called Sea-men ) do fully and wholly un- 
derſtand what belongs to their Profeſſion ; having only ſome ſcrabling 
Termes and Names belonging to ſome parts of a Ship. But he who 
will teach another muſt underſtand things plainly, and diſtinftly hins- 
ſelf, (that in ſtead of reſolving another mans doubts, he do wit puzell 
him with more confuſion of Termes of Art) and fo (to appear to k now 
ſomewhat ) will ſtill expound Tonotum per ignotius. Ard for profeſſed 
Sea-men, they either want ability, and dexterity to —_ thenm- 
ſelves, or (as they all do generally ) will, to inſtrutt gny Gentleman : If 
any will tell me why the vulgar ſort of Sea-men hate Land-men ſo much, 
either he or I may give the reaſon, why they are ſo unwilling to inſirutt 
them in their Art : whence it # that ſo many Gentlemen go long 
Voyages, andreturn (na manner) as ignorant , and as unable to do 
ther Countrey Service, as when they went ont. Theſe Wards, Termes, 
and Proper Names, which I ſet down in this Book, are belonging ei- 
ther to a Ship, to ſhew her parts, qualities, or ſome things neceſſary to 
the managint and ſailing of her, or to the Art of Gunnerie (for ſo much 
A 2 as 
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45 concerns the uſe of Ordnance at Sea, ) and thoſe which are fanuliar, 
words, 1 ſet them down; if they have any uſe, or meaning about a Ship, 
other than the common ſenſe : And in expounding them, 1 do ſhew 
what Uſe, Neceſſity , Commudity, diſcommodity, wherefore , and how 
things are done , which they import : And therewith the Proper Terms, 
ant V hraſes, with the different uſes, in any kind appertaining to that 
word; which for better and eaſier finding ont , and to avoid confuſion, 
[ have brought into an Alphabet. 

The Uſe and Benefit whereof , ſo apparent for any who hath com- 
mand at Sea, or for any who may be called to cenſure and judge of Sea- 
affairs, that I need uſe two reaſons, to enforce it : Only thus mnch : Th 
book, (hall mahe a man underſtand what other men ſay , and ſpeak. 
properly himſelf ; which how comvement , comely, and neceſſary a 
thing it 15, all men ( of ſenſe ) da know. Should not man be Leaſhed 
(bring 4 hunting or hawking ) if he ſhould cry Hey,-Ret, to the 
Hownds, and hooke again to the Spamels : Or were it not ridiculous 
for a man (ſpeaking of the wars ) to call a Trench a Ditch : Or (at Sea) 
the Star-boord, and Larboord, the right and the left-ſide of a Ship,and yet 
_ do ſimply the ſam: , and buth dogs and men will underſtand them 
alike. 

To underſtand th: Art of Navigation ut far eaſier learned than to 
know the Prattique of Mechanicall working of Ships, with the Proper 
Terms belonging to them : In reſpeft that there are helps for the be 
by many books (which give eaſie and ordinary Rules for the obtaining 
toit,) but for the other, till this, there was not ſo much as a means 
thought of, to inform any one init : if a man be a ſufficient Sea-man 
with whons Foonverſe, and yet knox: not how to inſtruit me, I grant he 
mA) be fit to ſave his Countrey, but rot bis friend : But I will ſpeak ir 
with as much confidence as trmrh , that in ſix months, he, who would 
but let me read this book over with him, and be content to look ſome» 
times at a Model ofa Ship, and ſer things how they are doneſhall with- 
out any great ſtudy, but converſation, know more, bs a better Sea-man, 
and ſpeak, more properly to any bufineſſe of the Sea , than any other 
Gentleman, who. ſhall go (two or three years together ) to Sea, without 
this : for by the pervfong of this Book, he " wot only know what to 
awueſtion, or doubt of , but likewiſe be reſolved. 


Henry M anwayring. 
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OO OT TON 


A Brief Abſira& , Expoſstion and Demon- 
firation of all Parts and T bings belonging to 
a Ship, and the PraFique of Navigation. 


A 


eAft, or Abaſt. 


AZ2SW24>S a Sea-term properly uſed. a-boord a Ship,to diſtinguiſh 
# 2 betwixt things done, and placed from-wards the Stem, 
7'e towards the Stern of the Ship, as when they (ay, come 
XZ aft: 20 aft : orthe like; that is, go towards the 
TPA Stern : Hale the ſheate aft - The Maſt hangs afs : 
CGEARZA that is, towards the Stern © A ſhot raked the Ship 
fort and aft : thatis, came in before, and went out a Stern. 

Alſo, we uſe to ſay, Abaſt the fore-maſt : So that this word is not 
particularly limited to any part of the Ship ; but from every part of the 
Ship hath relation to any thing done, or placed towards the Stern , in ce- 
ſpect of any that are towards the Stem. As for example. 

When we tioyce over yards, we ſay ſtretch forwards the main hal- 
liards, whoſe place is abaſt the main-mait; and contrariwiſe , firetch 
aft the fore halliards, which are placed before the main maſt, but abaft 
the fore-maſt : When Ships meet, or being in conſort, defire to know 
how all the company doth, they uſe to demand hoy they do all fore 
and aft, the reaſon whereof is,. for that the whole Ships company is di- 
vided; doth in reſpe& of the labour and command, into two parts, the 
Boat-ſwain and all the common Saylors under his command, to be 
before the main-maſt ; The Captain, Maſter, Maſters-Mates, Gunners, 
Quarter-maſters, &c. to be abaſt the main-maſt. 

Altofe. 1s a term uſed in conding the Ship, when -ſhe goes upon a 
Tack, and is commonly ſpoken from the mouth of the Condoy,unto the 
Steereſ-man,when he ſuffers the Ship to fall-off from the wind,and doth 
not keep her ſo neer, by-a wind as ſhe may well lye. 


A} Amayne., 
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Amayne. Is aterm uſed by men of Warre, and not by Merchant- 
men: When they encounter a Ship, for that implies as much to the 
exher as to bid him yeild. Amayne is uſed in this (enſe alio, when any 
thing is to be let down by a Tackle into the howloe or elſewhere, or 
thata yard is to-be lowed, or the like, then when they would have it 
come- down as faſt as they can : they call « mayne, which is to let 90 
that part of the rope which they held before, ro let it down eaſily and by 
degrees: This word allo is an adjundt to the greatelt andchietelt of ſome 
parts of the Ship, viz. The main- Matt, the main-Sayle, the main- 
Beam, &c. 

In men of Warte, we uſe waving 4 wayne, Which is either with a 
bright Sword, or any other thing, to make a ſign to them that they 
ſhculd ike their top-ſayles: (which commonly they do, either in 
the fore-top, or on the Poope) to (irike A-mayne, is to let fall their 
top-ſayles. | 

Anchor, The form and general uſe of an Azxchor is commonly 
known : bat the ſeveral parts, proportions, diſtintions and appella- 
tions, underſtood by very few, but praiſed and experienced Sea-men : 
The Anchor doth conſiſt of theſe ſeveral patts : The Ring, the Eye, the 
K:ead, the Nutt, the Beam or Arm, the Shanck,the Flooke,to which be- 
longs a ftock by which it is made to take hold, 

The proportion which it holds in it ſelf is, The ſhanck is th ice as 
long as one of the flookes, and half the beam. The proportion in re- 
ſpe& of Shipping is, Toa Ship of 5co tun, we allow 2000 weight for 
a ſheat Anchor, The biggeſt Ship in England's Anchor, is but 3500 ; 
The diſtinRions are made by thelr uſe, according to the proportion they 
dear in the Ship in which they are imployed ; for that, whica in one 
Ship would be calledbut a Kedger, or Kedge Anchor, in a leſſer, would 
be a ſheat A-chor. 

The ſorts of Anchors, which by occaſion of their ſeveral uſes receive 
different names and appellations,are firſt a Kedge, which is the ſmalleſt, 
which by re1ſon of iheir lightneſs, is firſt to ſtop the Ship in kedgine 

SFowna River. The next a Stream Anchor , which we uſe in deep 
waters to ſtop 2 Tide withall in fair weather, The other they call by 
the name of the firſt, ſecond or third Azchor, (all theſe being inch as the 
ſhip may ride-by in any reaſonable weather, Sea-gate or tyde. Theſe are 
ſoinething bigezr one than an other : And uſually when they ſayle in any 

| | ſt-aights 


Rraights or are near a Port, they carry tio of theie at the Bowe, In 
which reſpe&, they are alio called by the name of the firlt, ſecond or 
third Bawes.)The other which is the biggeſt,and that which the Sea-men 


Call their laſt hope, and is never uſed but in great extremity,is called the | 


Sheat Anchor, this is the tru2 Anchora Sper, for this is their laſt re- 
fuge. The Anchor is a Peck, that is, when heaving up the eA nchor, the 
Cabell is rivht perpendicular betwixt the Hawes and the Anchor. The 
Anchor is a Cock-bell, which is, when the Anchor hangs right up and 
down by th2 Ships fide : and this appointed by the Matters, when they, 
are ready to brins the Ship to an Anchor, Let fall the Azchor, that is, 
et it go down into the S2a. The Azcher is fowle, that is, when the 
Cab2ll by ta: turning of the Ship is got about the looke, which will not 
only cut thz Cab?ll a-ſunder, but make the Anchor not to hold : And 
thzrefore whenever we come to an Axchor,where there is tyde,we lay- 
out two eAnchor s,fo as that,upon the turning of the tyde, the Ship wind 
up cleer of either Anchor, cleer the Anchor, that is, get the Cabell 
off the flookz ; or generally, when they let fall the Axzchor, they uſe this 
tzrm, to ſez that th2 Buoy-Rop?, nor in other ropes do hang about it, 
fetch or bring home the Anchor, that is, to w-igh it in the Boat, and 
bring it a-boord the Ship. The A»chor comes home, that is, when the 
_ Ship drives away with th2 tyde or ſea ; This may happen, either becauſe 
the Anchor i too ſmall for the burthen of the Ship , or for that the 
oround may be ſoft and ozie ; In ſuch places, we uſe to ſhooe the Ar- 
char, that is, to put boords to th2 flooke in th2 form of the flooke , and 
make it much broader than before : In Porto Fareen by Twas, I ſaw 
the experience of Tallowing an Anchor, where the ground being ſo ſoft, 
we (hod our Anchors and yet they all came home, and the Ships drave 
a-vround, only, on2 ſhip, which h1d an eAzchor tallowed, rod faſt, the 
reaſon I could never truly know,but ſuppoſe that it might be, becauſe that 
the tallow ſunck deepe: into 0ze, and finds ſome harder ground at the 
bottom, then the other. Boat the eAnchor , that 1s, put iT into the 
Boat. 
 Aachoring,or? Is whzn we let fall an Anchor, or more,into the Sea, 
eAnchorage. © with Cabells to them, ſo that the Ship may ride-falt 
by them ; we ſay, there is good Anchoring, where there is ſhowle water, 
for in deep waters, th Sea hath mare force againſt the Ship and the An- 
chars are very lonz a weighing upon any occafion ; Ground that is not 
to0 
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t00 ſoft or ozie, in which the Anchors can have no falt ho!d:;nor too haxd 
or knotty, ſo thatit may cut the Cabells : The belt ground to ride in, 
is a (tiffe clay, or hard ſand : Alſo, where they may ride out of the way 
of tax tyde : And lafily, wh:re they may ride Land-locked , ſo as that 
the ſea-gate, can have no power againſt them : To which may be added, 
that the Lee-ſhore on every (ide is ſo ſoft, that if a ſhip come a-ground, 
ſhe can catch no hurt, or elſe that they may have ſea-room to tet ſail, 
if their Cabells break, or their Anchors come home. That place 
which hath all theſe commodities, is good to ride in, and here we ſay is 
200d Anchoring, or good Anchorage ; bad Anchoring, or bad Ancko- 
rage, i$ina place where all or many of the contrary conditions are to 
be found, | 

eAnchor ſtock, This is apeece of Timber fitly wrought and faſtned 
at the Nutts,croſſing the flookes ; The uſe thereof is ſo to guide the Ax- 
chor upon the ground,that one of the flookes may be ſure to faſten in the 
2round, without which, the Anchor would lye flat upon both the flookes, 
and take no hold : The proportion whereof is uſually taken from the 
length of the ſhanck. 

Arme. This is not uſed as a word of Allarum, at Sea, as it is on 
Land; for at Sea, we uſe to ſay,make ready the Ship ; which implies the 
fitting of all things belonging to a fight. A Ship that is full of Munition, 
{mall and great, and her fights and Ordnance well diſpoſed and placed, 
is called a Ship well armed : To arm a ſhot, is to bind ſome Ockham, 
Rope , Yarne or old clouts, &c. about one end, as in Crofſe-bar ſhot, 
It is molt commonly uſed, that that end which goes firſt out of the 
peece, ſhould not catch hold in any flaws of the peece, whereby it bein 
danger to break it, The ſame we uſe to any kind of broken Iron, of two 
or three foot long, which we uſe when we come Boord and Boord in 
fight, out of our great Ordnance, we alſo uſe to Arme ſome ſmall ſhot 
for Mugskets, like our croſs-bar, 

Az Awning. Isa ſailor any other thing made of Canvas or the 
like, which is ſpread over any part, or all of the Ship, above the.Deck, 
to k2ep away the Sun, that thereby in hot Countreys., men may. take 


the ayre, and yet not be ſo ſubje& to the beams of the Sun; in all hot 
Voyages , this is of infinite uſe , both to keep men from the Sun by 


Gas and the devs by night, which 1n ſome places are wonderful infe- 
(OUS, 


Axettree. 
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cAxeliree, The eAxeltree, is the ſame in a carriage as in a Coach 


or Cart, and doth ſupport the cheeks of the carriage whereon the peece 
doth lye. As alſo, we call the Iron, which goes through the wheele of the 
chain pump, and bears the weight of tt, The Axtelrree of the Pump. 


i 


To TD Ale. Is to lade water ont of the Ships hould,with Buckets,Cans 

or the like; This, becauſe it is more labour, and tices men ſo0- 
ner, and doth not deliver ſo mach as aff the Pumps will, we never uſe, 
but in great extremities, when either a1zake doth over-grow the deli- 
vering of the Pumps, or elſe that the Pumps do fail us : which happens 
many times in extraordinary pumping, that the pumps with overmuch 
wearing, draw wind, of chance to be Roaked ; or elſe the pump boxes, 
Icons or the like do fail us. 

Ballaſt. 1s that Gravell, Stones, Lead or any other goods, which is 
layd next the keelſon of the Ship to keep her tiff in the1ea; of Ballaſt, 
that is beſt which is heavieRt, lyes cloſe(t and faſteſt, and dryeRt, both for 
the ſhip bearing a ſail, Rowing of goods, health of the company, and (1- 
ving of cask and other goods; whereof if a ſhip have too much , ſhe 
will draw too much water, if too little, ſhe will bear no ſail. To trench 
the Ballaſt,that is, to divide the Ballaſt in any part of the ſhips hould , 
which is commonly done, to find a Leak in the bottom of the ſhip , or 
to undock the ſhip. The Ba/laſt ſhoots, that is,runs over from one fide 
to the other, and therefore Corn and all kind of grain, is dangerous 1a- 
ding, for that will ſhoot, but only that thzy make Ponches (as they are 
called ) that is Bulk heads of Boords, to keep it up faſt, that it do not 
run from one {ide to the other, as the ſhip doth heel upon a Tack. 

Teake, or 2 Is that part whichis faſtned to the Stem of the Ship , 

Beake-head. Ting 1s ſupported with a knee,which is faftned into the 
Stem,and this 1s called the Main-kneegto this is faſtned the Coller of the 
Main-tay. In the Beake-head,the fore-tackes are brought a-boord, and 
is the proper ſtand, where men do handle moſt part of the ſprit-ſayle, 
and (prit-{aylz, Top-ſayle-rigging : And it is alſo placed for the faſhion, 
to grace the ſhip. The Beake head ſteeves, or ſtands ſteeving, that is, 
ltands very much with the outwardmoſt end vp, towards the bolt mw 
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The Beake-head of the Venetian Argezs, and Shoamiſh Galeoens,do ſee 
very much : by which we know them afar off, 

eame. The Beames are thoſe great crofſe-timbers which keep 
the ſhip fices aſunder, and do ſupport the Daks, Orlops ; according to 
whoſe (trength a ſhip is much the better, or worſe able to carry Ord- 
nance : All ttrong and great ſhips, have a Tire of Beams in hold, thar is, 
a row of Beams, whereon lyes a Deck. The mayne-Beame,is ever the 
next to the main-Maſt, at which place we reckon the bredth of the 
ſhip: And from this we call the Beame, both fore-ward and aft-ward, 
by the name of the firſt, ſecond and third, &'c. beginning from this, 
which we call the mid-ſhip Beame, 

To Beare, This word 1n ſome caſes, is taken in the ordinary ſenſe ; 
as for cleering much, as when we ſay, a Ship will bear much Ord- 
nance ; thatis, carry much by reaſon of her ſtrength : Alſo the bearing, 
or (towing of much goocs from whence, when we deſcribe the great- 
neſs of the ſhip, we ſay, ſhe is a ſhip of ſuch a burthen ; but it is uſed in 
many ſenſes, different,according to the diverſity of the phraſes, To beare 
fail well, that is as much as to ſay, ſhe is a Riffe guided ſhip, and will 
not couce down on a fide, with a great deal of ail, A ſhip to beare- 
out her Ordnance, that is meant, her Ordnance lye ſo high, and ſhe will 
0 ſo upright, that in reaſonable fighting weather , ſhe will be able to 
keep out her Lowy-Tire, and not be forced to ſhut in her ports : One 
ſhip over-beares the other, that is, was able in a great gale of wind, to 
carry out more ſails than the other, wz. a Top-ſail more or the like. 
To beare with the Land, or with a Harbour, or a Ship, is to ſail to- 
wards it, when we bear too wind-ward of it : To beare under the Lee 
of a ſhip, is when that ſhip which is to weather comes under the other 
ſhips-ern, and ſo gives the wind to her ; this is the greateſt courteſie 
that a ſhip cangive another at ſea. The Peece will beare more ſhot, or 
not ſo much, that is,ſhe is over-charged,or will endure a greater charge. 
The Peece doth come to beare : atermin the uſe of Ordnance : by 
which is meant, that now ſhe lyes right with the mark. 

Beare im, When a ſhip ſails before, or witha large wind, into a 
Harbour, or Channel, or elſe fails large towards the Land, we ſay, ſhe- 
beares-in with the Channel, Harbour, or Land ; but if ſhe ſail cloſe by a 
wind, we uſe not that ſpeech. 

Beare off, When a (hip would not come near a Land, or _ 

Jon 
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ſhip, but goes more Roomer then her courſe doth lye, we ſay that ſhe 
beares-off from the Land. Alſo, when we tell how one head-Land 
Iſcland thip,or the like,doth lye from an other, thatis,upon what point 
of the Compaſle, we ſay,they beare right Ealt,or Welt,or otherwile, off 
one another : In hoyſing any thing into the ſhip, if it hath hold by any 
part of the ſhip, or Ordnance or the like, = lay beare it off from the 
ſhip-ſide : So if they would have the breetch or mouth of a peece of 
Ordnance or the like, put from-ward one, they ſay, beare-off, or beare- 
about the breetch ; So that generally, Sea-men ule this word- beare-off 
(in buſineſs belonging to ſhipping) in ſtead of the word rhr«uff-off, which 
co the like ſenſe,is molt commonly uſed amongtt others, 

Beare up. This is a word we uſe in conding the ſhip, whenas we 
would have her go larger or more before the wind then ſhe did ; Beare- 
#p round, that is, to put her right afore the wind, or to bring her by the 
Lee : The manner of doing it, is no more, but thruſting the helm up to 
wind-ward, as far a$it will go towards the ſhips ſide. 

Bedds. When the Decks lye too low from the Ports of that the 
Carriages of the peeces, with the Trucks cannot mount the Ordnance 
fittingly, but that they will lye too near the Port-Laile, or Gun-wale ; 
then we make a falſe Deck,for ſo much as the Peece will require for her 
Traveſing, to raiſe it higher, this we call a bzd : Alſo in the carriage of 
the Peece, that plank which lyes lower-moſt next the Catriage under 
the breetch of the Peece,whereon the Quoynes do lye,is called the Bedd. 

To Belage. Is to make faſt any running Rope when it is hailed, as 
much as you would, as the Halliards, when you hoyce a-yard, or the 
ſheats or Tacks, &c, ſo that it cannot run forth again till it be looſed. 

A Bend, Is the outwardmoſt tymber on the ſhips-fide, and is alſo 
called a Wale : theſe are the chief (tre7gth of the Ships-fide, to which 
th? Futcocks and knees of the Beams are Boleed, and they are called by 
the name of tte firſt, ſecond, ec, beginning with that next the water. 

To Bexd ,? Is taken in the common ſenſe : as when the ſhanck of 

or Pens, © the Anchor is with over-much ftrayning crooked, we 
ſay, It is Bent + Butit is otherwiſe uſed, as when they ſay, Is the Ca- 
bell bext, that is, when it is ſeaſed and made-faſt to the Ring of the An- 
chor, Unbend the Cabell, that is, unbind it, which we do commonly 
when we do make account to be long at Sez, before ie come into Hat- 
bour : To b:»d two Cabells or Ropes together, that is, to tye them to- 
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gether with a knot,and ſo to make their own ends falt upon themſelves : 
This is not ſo ſure as ſplifing two Ropes together, but it is ſooner dene, 
and moſt commonly uſed when we mean to take them aſunder again , 
as When a Warp, or any Rope is too ſhort for the preſent ule. 

A Berth. Is a convenient diſtance and room to Moore a ſhip in : 
Alſo when they would go cleer of a Point, or a Rock, they ſay, take a 
oood berth, that is, goa pretty diſtance off to ſea-Boord of it. 

Berthing. They call the raifing or bringing-up of Ship-ſides, the 
Berthing of her : as they ſay, a Clincher, hath her ſides Berthed-up, be- 
fore any beam be put into her. 

A Bight. By a Bight, is meant any part of a Rope, as it is taken 
compatiing, as when we cannot, or mean not to take the end in hand, 
becauſe of a Cabell, or other ſmall Rope being Quoiled up; we ſay , 
give m2 the Brghr, or hold by the Bright ; thatis, by one of the fakes, 
which lyes rolled up one over the other. 

Bldge,or Þ The Bildge of the Ship,is the bredth of the flooce,where- 

Buldge. Fon the ſhip doth reſt, when ſhe is a-ground, A ſhip is 
Bilged, that is, whzn ſhe trikes on a Rock, or an Anchor,or the like,and 
breaks off her Timbers or planks there, and (o ſprings a Leak. 

Bildg- water. Is the water by reaſon of the Shi s bredth and depth , 
lyes in the Bi/dge, and cannot come to the well,and therefore the Flen:- 


wiſh (hips have generally, broader and longer floares then our ſhips 


have, beſides the ordinary Pumps at the Main maſt,two B:/dge-Pumps, 

A Bittakle, Is a cloſe Cupbord placedin the Steeridge before the 
Whip, or Tilter, whereon the Compaſſe doth Rand, which is not faſtned 
together with iron nails , but wooden pins , becauſe that iron would 
draw the Compatfle, ſo that it would never ftand true. 

Theſe are to be (0 contrived, that they may carry candles or lamps in 
th:m, to give light to the Compaſle, ſo as it may diſperſe no light, and 
yet to let any be-ſeen about the Ship. 

A Bitter. Is no more, but a turn of the Cabell about the Bitts, 
whichis aſed in this kind, when we come to Anchor in any great Tide, 
or current, or wind, eſpecially in deep water,afrer the Cabell is run-out 
2 convenient way. We take a turn which is about the Bitts, that we 
may by little and little, veere it out at eaſe : for otherwiſe, if a ſtopper 
ſhould chance to fail, the Cabell would run all-out, or as the phraſe is, 
End for End; now this turn of the Cabell is called a Bitter, and m_ 
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theShip 1s by this means Ropped,we ſay the ſhip is brought up to aBitter. 

A Bitter-end, Is that end of the Cabell, waich is uſed to be with- 
in boord, (till at the Bitts, when the Ship rides at an Anchor, ſo that 
upon occaſion \when they would have that end bent to the Anchor, they 
ſay, Bend to the Bitter-end, 

The Bitts, Are the two main ſquare peeces of Timber which 
ſtand piller-wiſe, commonly placed abalt the Manger in the Loofe of the 
Ship : and for no other uſe, but to make fatt, or as it were, to Belage the 
Cabell unto, when we ride at an Anchor; The lower part of th2m,is faſt= 
ned,in hold to the Riders, but the middle part doth bear, for their better 
ltreneth, and are bolted, in great Ships, to two bzams, which croſle to 
the Bowes of the Ship , and therefore ſometimes , in extraordinary 
ttorms, we are fain to make faſt the Cabell to the Main-maſt, for the 
better relieving the Bitts and ſafety of the Boives, which have in great 
Road-ſteads been violently torn from the afrer-part of the Ship. 

Blocks. Are theſe ſmall wooden things, having Sheevers in them , 


| wherein all the running-Ropes do run. There are divers kinds of 


blocks : as ſingle Blocks, double-blocks ; Blocks with 3, 4, or 5, ſhee- 
vers in them,and they are called by the names of Ropes whereunto they 
ſerve, As the ſheat-Block, the tack- Block, the fiſh-Block, &c. Note 
that double-Blocks, do purchaſe more than fingle-blocks , and there- 
fore inall places where we have occaſion to uſe ſtrength with few hands, 
we have double-Blocks (as to the Tacks of our Ordnance :) But you 
mult note alſo, that though double- blocks purchaſe with more eaſe, yet 
fingle-blocks do purchaſe faſter : When we hale upon any Tackle, 
Halliards or the like, to which two Blocks do belong, when they meet 

and touch, we can hail no more, and this we call Block and Block, 
Blowe. Every man knows when th2 wind blows : but there are 
ſome ſpeeches nſed at Sea, waich are not generally underſtood, as the 
wind blows-home, or blows through ; That is , when the wind doth 
not ceaſe,or grow leſs,till it comes palt that place : Alſo,blow through, 
is ſometimes uſed, when they think the wind will be ſo great, thatit 
will blow aſunder the ſayles : In ſome places, (as I have ſeen at Santa 
Cray in Barbarie, the wind being right-off the Sea, and a freſh gale , 
as much as we could bear our top-ſayles ,- when we came within leſs 
then a League of th Road, we fad little or no wind atall andit is in- 
fallibly ever ſo. The natural cauſe wh2reof, I could never find _ 
B 3 or 
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for it cannot be the height of che land, fince all that Bay is low land,on- 
ly the Cape which is not very high ; and we know that at the Peeks of 
Tenneriff and Fyall (which are the highe(t Lands in all the world) it 
doth ihe contrary. Nor can it be the heat of the Land, which ſhould 
duller the wind,tor this happens there in the winter allo, and beſides we 
ſee the contrary in hotter Countreys, when a wind increaſes ſo much 
that thzy cannot bear any top-ſails, then they uſe to ſay, that they were 
blowa into their courſes, (that is,) could only have out thoſe ſails. It 
blows hard, freſh, Riffe,high ; all words eafily known when they expreſs 
an extraordinary wind, they ſay , it will blow the ſail out of the Bolt- 
ropes : If the touch-hole cf a Peece be gull'd, much powder will lame 
out, and that is alſo called blowing. 

Bluff, 0: Blff-headed. The Boat belonging to a Ship,is either called 
the Ships-doat, or the Long-boat, and this is ever intended to be able 
to carry-forth and weigh her ſheat Anchor ; other ſmall Boats , which 
they carry for lightneſs, to hoyſe in and I, are called Skiftes 
and Shallops, according to their form, A good long-boat will live in any 
erown Sea, if the water bz ſometimes freed, unleſs the Sea break very 
much : The Rope by which it is towed at the Ships ſtern, is called the 
Boat-rope, to which, to keep the boat from ſheering, we add another , 
which we call a Geſt-rope : we do alſo to ſave the Bowes of the boat, 
which would be torn out with the twitches which the Ship under ſail 
would give, uſe to ſwite her, that is, made faſt a Rope ronnd by the 
oun-Wale, and to that make faſt the Boat-rope. Free the Boat, that is, 
fling out the water : Man the Boat, thatis, ſome men 20 to row the 
Boat : The Boats Ging, that is, thoſe that uſe to row in the Boat,which 
are the Cockſon and his Ging,to whom the charge of the Buat belongs: 
Fend th2 Boat, that is, ſave her from beating againſt the Ship-ſides : 
Wind the Boat, that is, bring her head the other way. A bold Boat, 
that is one that will indure a rough Sea well. A ſhips Boat, 1s the very 
Modell of a Ship, and is built in parts in all things anſwerable to thoſe 
which a Ship requires, both for ſailing and bearing a ſail, and they bear 
the ſame names, as do all the parts of a Ship under water,as Rake, Run, 
Stem, Stern, Bowe, Bildge, &c. 

Bolt,'or Bolts, Are iron pins belonging both to the building, and 
rigving of a Ship ; of which there are divers kinds, as Ring-bolts, which 
are of infinite neceſſary uſe, both for the bringing to of the planks and 
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wales to th2 ſhip, as alo the chief things whereunto ie faſten the tac- 
kles and breetchings of the great Ordnance. Drive-bolts,which is a long 
one to drive out an other bolt,or Treencell by. Set-bolts,uſed in the buil- 
ding, for firing the plancks, and other works cloſe together. Ragg- 
bolrs, which are ſharpned at one end and jagged, that they may not be 
drawn-out, Clench-bolts, which are clinchea with a Riviting hammer, 
to prevent drawing out, Fore-lock-bolts, which are made at the end 
with an eye,whereunto a fore-lock of iron is d:iven over a Ring,to keep 
it falt from (tarting-back. Fender-bolts, which are made with a long 
head an1 beat into the outwardmolt bend of the Ship, to ſave ths ſhip 
fides, if another ſhip ſhould lye a-boord her. Bolts are many times cal- 
led according to the places whereunto they are uſed, as chain-bolts, 
bolts for Carriages and the like:The uſe of them is ſo great, that without 
them a ſhip cannot be built Rrone,for they bind together all the timbers 
knees and the like, which do trengthen the Ship. 

A Bolt- Rope, Is the Rope into which the Sail is ſoawed, or made 
faſt : that is a three-Rrained-rope made gentle and not twiſted ſo hard 
as the others, of purpoſe to be the more pliant to the ſail, as allo that 
they may ſoaw the (ail into it the better. 

Bali-fprit, To this is faſtn2d all the ſtages that belong to the fore- 
Maſt,and fore-top-Maſt,and fore-top gallant,&s. with their bowlings, 
tacks, beſides the rigging which belongs to its particular ſails, which are 
only tio : viz, Sprits-ſails, and ſprit-ſail-top-ſail, if a ſhip-ſpend her 
bolt-ſprit, or, as thz more proper ſpeech is, if the bolt-ſprit drop by 
the boord, the fore-maRt will quickly follow, if it be a rough ſea, eſpe- 
cially if you go by a wind, this bears the ſame proportion for length and 
bigneſs, as the fore-maſt doth. 

A Boxxet. Is belonging to another ſail , but is commonly uſed 
with none but the Miſſen , main and fore-ſails, and the ſprit-ſails I 
have ſeen, but itis very rare, a top-ſail bonnet, and hold it very uſeful 
in an eafie gale, quarter winds or before. a wind, this is commonly 
* as deep aSth2 ſail it belongs to, there is no certain proportion for 
tome will make thz Main-ſail ſo deep that with a ſhowle bonnet , 
they will latch all the maſt without a drabler : Others will make the 
main-ſail-chowler , that they may with foul weather bear it ſafer , 
and then the bonnet will be the deeper. Laſe on the bonnet, or bring to 


the bonnet, that is, put itto the courſe : lookng is here very hay” 
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cauſe itis made faſt with latchetts,into the eylot-holes of the ſayle:Note 
that when we do ipeak of the ſayl in any correſpondence to the bon- 
net, we call it the courſe, and not the ſayle : as ie ſay when a ſhip hath 
thole ſails out ; courſe and bonnet of each : not main-ſail and bonnet, 
and fore-ſail and bonnet, Shake off the bonnet , that is, take it off. 

A Boome. Is a long Pole, which we uſe commonly to ſpread out 
the clew of the fludaing-ſail ; yet ſometimes alſo we Boom out the 
clew of the Main fail, and Fore-ſail, to [pread them out ſo much the 
broader to riceive more wind. Whzn we ſay a ſhip comes booming 
towards us, itis as much as to ſay, ſhe comes with all the ſail ſhe can 
make : Note that booming of ſails, is never uſed but quarter winds , 
or before a wind : For by a wind, Studding ſails, and booming the 
fails is not uſeful : In comming into harbour where -the channel is 
narrow and crooked, and the land about it overflowen, they uſe to ſet 
poles with buthes,or baskets at the tops,to dire hoy men ſhould fteer 
along the Channel by them : and theſe are alſo in many places called 
B-oms, but in ſome others,they are called Beacons, 

Boord, or a Boord, By this is not only meant deales-boords, or the 
like, but otherwiſe : for when we uſe the word, A boord, at ſea, it is 4s 
much as to ſay, within the ſhip; To goa boord, that is to go into the 
ſhip. Bring the tack cloſe a boord,that is, pull down th2 tack cloſe to the 
Cheltree or the gun-wale : Boord and boord, that is, when two ſhips 
touch each other. The weather-boord, that is as much as to ſay,to wind- 
ward, To make a boord, or as we uſe to ſay, to boord it up to a place, is 
ro turn to wind-ward ; which we do, by ſtanding ſometimes one way, 
ſometimes the other for the gaining a place to wind-ward : In which , 
rote that the farther you ſtan 1-off upon one point of the Compaſe, the 
better boord you ſhall make : and it is better making/long boords, then 
ſhort-boords, if you have Sea room. A long-boord is , when you 
Nand a ereat way off before you tack or turn, A ſhort-boord, is when 
you ſtand-off but a little, A g00d boord, is when ive have got up much 
to wind-ward, for ſometimes we take a great deal of pains, and get 
{ittle,eitber by reaſon of a current or tyce, that may take her on the wea- 
ther-bow,or by reaſon of a head-ſea,wh'ich may drive her to Lee-ward, 
and hinder her way, or for that the ſhip may be a Lee-ward ſhip ; 
Sometimes again, when it1s a ſmooth ſea ; a current under the Lee- 
bowe , and a good ſhip by a wind, ſhe will 2et a point or two —_— 
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the wind then we expe. Here note that a crofle-ſail ſhip in a ſea, 


cannot make her wag neerer then 6 points, unlels there be tyde or cur- - 


rent which doth ſet to wind-ward, within boord, with out boord-over- 
boord : by the boord, all terms o5vious to common ſenſe. To leave a 
land on back boord, is to leave it a ſtern, or bzhind, for the back boord, 
is that which in oats or skiffs, we lean our backs againſt, In hiht, 
to boord a ſhip, is to bring the (hip to touch the other, where you muſt 
note the advantages and diſadvantages of every place in boording : and 
know that when tio ſhips fight, the defendant may chooſe whether 
you ſhall boord bim or no, but only in the quarter, which is a bad place 
to boord ; For men can workt enter there , 1nreſpeR that it is the high- 
eſt part of the ſhips hull : and for that there is only the Miſſen-ſhrowds 
to enter by ; as allo, for that ſhips are hottelt there, and men being en- 
tred there can do little 200d, and are eafily skowred off with Murderers 
from the cloſe-fights : the beſt boording for entring, is, if you can, t9 
boord on the boye, for then you may quickly bring all your broad- fide 
to : but the greateſt advantage for uſe of Ordnance, is to boord a- thwart 
hr hawes, for then 504 may uſe all your Ordnance on one fide, and (he 
can only uſe her Chaſe and her Prowe Peeces. 

The Bowe. 1s that part of the ſhip which is broadeſt before, and 
begins from the Loofe, till it come compaſſing about towarcs the tem. 
The proportioning of this part, is of great importance for the ſailing of 
the Ship : for this firſt breaks-off the ſea, and is that part which bears 
all the ſhip forward, on which is in a manner all the bearing of the ſhip : 
It the bow be too broad the ſhip will not paſs eaſily through the ſea, but 
carry a great deal of dead water before her ; if it be too lean or thin, 
ſhe will pitch or beat mightily into a hollow ſea, for want of bredth to 
bear her up ; ſo that there muſt be a diſcreet mean betwixt both theſe : 
The ſhaping of this'part, doth much import the ſhips going by a-wind ; 
yet Thave ſeen ſhips of both ſorts gowell by a-wind;but mott commonly 
thoſe that have good bold boys, and yetit 1s 19 certain, that a ſhips way- 
after-on is of more importance for her failing by a wind. A bold bow,is 
a broad round boiv : a Lean bow,is a n:rcovv thin bow : the boy Peece, 
is that which lyes in the bow. _ : 

Bowling. Ts a Rope whichis fafined to the Leetch or middle part 
of che our-ſide of the ſail, the uſe whereof is to make the ſail Rand ſharper 
or cloſer,by a wind:the Antients,as it is reported, did ever (a1l before th2 
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wind, the reaſon whereof, I conceive to be, becauſe they had not the 
knowledge and uie of this Rope:lt is faſined in 2,3, 4,0r more parts. to 
the ſail, which they call the bowling bridle, only the Mitſen bowling is 
falined to the lower end of the yard : This Rope belongs to all ſails, 
excepting {prit-ſail and ſprit-ſail top-ſail, which have no place to hail 
a Bowling forward by ;and therefore theſe ſails cannot be uſed cloſe by 
a wind. Sharp the main bowling : Set taught the bowling, hale up the 
bowling ; all theſe are to make it pull'd up hard, or more properly be 
hailed more forward on: Ealt the bowling, check or conic up the bowling, 
that is, let it more ſlack, 

A Bower, Is any Anchor, which thips. do uſually carry at the bow, 
and from thence, bath its name : for our greatelt Anchor ye catry in 
hould, and for better (Rowage ſometimes unitock them, 

Bowes, or to Bowſe. Is a word they uſe, when they would have men 
pull together, and is chiefly uſed by the Gunners, when they hale upon 
their tackles, to thruſt a Peece out of a port : they will cry, bowſe hoa ; 
that is, pull more upon the tackle : and then they knoyv to pull altoge- 
th:r:And alſo, when there is-occaſion to pull more upon tackle,then the 
other,they will ſay,Bowſe upon the tackle. 

Bracketts. Are certain little peeces, in the nature of knees, which 
belong to the ſupporting of galleries, or ſhip-heads. 

Braſes, Theſe Ropes do belong to all the yards, excepting the 
Miſſen-yard, they have a pendant which is ſeaſed to the yard-armes; - 
for to every yard, b-longs twoBraſes,and at the end of a pendant,a block 
is ſealed, through which the Rope is reeved, waich they call the Braſe : 
Tie ufe whereof is, to ſquore the yards and travers the yards : Braſe the 
yard to right, that is. to ma..e it ſtand jult croſſe the ſhip ; To make 
rizht Angles with the l:ngth of the ſhip, all the braſes do come after- 
ward-on, as the main braſe-to-the Poop, the main-top-ſail Braſe to 
the miſſen-top-and.ſo tothe main ſhrowds : The fott-and-fore-top- 
fail braſes, down by the main-and main-top-ſail-ſtages ; and ſo of the. 
rzft.The Miſſen bowling doth ſerve for a braſe to the yard;but the cro(s- 
ee brought forwards to the main-ſhrowds when we go cloſe 
by a wind. 

yg taveru Are-ſ\mall-Ropes reeved through blocks, which are ſea- 
ſed on either ſide the tyes, ſome ſmall diſtance off, upon the yards, and 
{ come down before the ſail, and are faſtned to the Creengleyes, - 
s the 
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the'skirt of the ſail : The uſe whereof is to hail up the bunt of the fail, 
when we do farthell our ſails a-crofle, which ate in this, commodious 
for a man of War, that he may inftantly make up his (ails,and ler them 
fall, if in fight he ſhould fall a fern: for ncte, that in hght we deſire to 
_ uſe as few (ails as we can, both for the trouble in trimming them, for 
ſaving our ſails, for hiding our fight,and for avoiding of fire which might 
light in them ; and therefore when we ay we will thip our ſelves into 
our fighting (atls,it is meant we have only the mifſen main-top-ſail,with 
which ſails, a ſhip will work every way : Theſe brailes do only belong 
to the two courſes and to the Miſſen : Haile up the brayſes,and braiſe uy 
the ſail, is all one , when Merchant-men will ſeem to brave a man of 
war, if he chaſe thzm, they will brayle up their ſatis, which is as much as 
to make a ſign, they will tight with them. 

Breetch, and @ The Breetch, is the after-molt part of the Gun, from 

Breetching. { the touch- hole which is in brafſe Ordnance , eve: 
allowed , to be as thick as the. diameter of the Bullet ; and thoſe 
Ropes which are bigg-r then the tackles that do make, or laſh fat 
the Ordnance to the thip-fides, being brought about the breetch of the 
Peece,are called,Breetchings,theſe we do not uſe in f1ght, but at ſea,and 
chiefly in foul weather, 

eA Breize. Isa ind, which blowes out of the ſea, and doth daily 
in all ſeaſonable weather, keep his conrſe, beginning likely about nine 
in the morning,and {atting till it be within little of night;zwe do not com- 
monly call all winds that blow off the ſea upon any coats, Breizzs,unle's 
it be there where this-courſe 1s certain , or rarely miſſes but in ftormes 
and fowl weather : As for example ; here'*n our coalt, the winds are 
never extreme, but on the coaſt of Barbery, and other places more ſou- 
therly,they are certain to have the wind off the land all night, and off 
the (ea all day. This Brerize is alſo called a ſea turn, 

eA Breſ#-faſt. Is a Rope which is faſtned to ſome part of the ſhip 
fore-ward-on, and ſo doth hold faſt the ſhips head to a wharfte or any 
thing elle, and a ſtern faſt is ths ſame for the ſtern, 

Breſt Ropes. Are the Ropes which make faſt the parcell to the yard. 

Brooming. 1s, whena (hip is brought a-ground, or on the careene, 
to be trimmed, that is, to be made clean, they burn off the old weeds 
Or ſtuffe, which hath gathered filth ; which they uſually do, either with 
Reed, Broom, old Ropes, or the like. 
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eA Budge-Barrell, 1s alittle barrell (not altogether ſo big as a 
barrell)) which holds an hundred weight of powder, and hath a purſe of 
leather,made at the head of it,which 1s to ſhut over the powder,to keep 
it from firing : we uſe to lay Orcnance with this in harbour for healths 
and the like, but at ſea in fight not, if we can get cathrages, which is the 
Cafz(t way, There are allo latten budge-barrels, which are the beſt, 

Bulkg. The Bulk of a ſhip, is her whole content in hould, as to ſay, 
ſhe is a ſhip of a.great bulk, that is, will Row much goods ; ſometimes 
it is taken for the Merchants goods,as when they ſay, let our ſtock go in 
bulk together. To break bulk, is as much as to ſay, to open the hould, 
or tell , or part all the goods in the hould; As ths [»d:es ſhips may 
ſell any goods , which they have betwixt the decks, but they muſt not 
break bulk , till thy hive order from the Company; that 1s, they 
muſt not open the hould, to meddle with any Merchandize therein 
contained, 

Bulk -head. Ts generally any divifion, which is made croſs the thip, 
with boords, whereby one room is divided from the other,as the Bulk- 
head of the cabbin, the bulk head of the half deck, the bulk- head of the 
bread room, gun room, or the like. 

Bunt, The Bunt of a (ail is, as it were in compariſon to the wind , 
th2 cod of the net,which receives all the fith ; and may as well be called 
the bag of the (ail, and therefore we give a bunt to all ſails, to the intent 
th:y may receive much wind, ( in which is the Anima fexſitiva of a 
ſh'p,) if a ſul have too much bunt, it will hang too much to Lee-ward- 
wind, and as they call it, hold much lee-ward-wind, which will hind-r 
the ſhips ſailing, eſpecially by the wind, if it have too little, then it will 
not hold wind enough, and ſo not give the ſhip ſufficient way ; The dif? 
ference is rather perceived in top-ſails than the other, for courſes are 
cut ſquare, or at the leaſt, with allowance of ſmall compaſs. 

Buxt-lines, Is a ſmall linz, which is made faſt to the bottom of 
the ſail, in the middle part of the bolt rope, to a creengle, and ſo reeved 
through a ſmall block, ſeaſed to the yard, the uſe whereof 1s to triſe up 
thz bunt of the ſail, for the better fariheling and making up of the ſail. 

A Buoy. Is that peece of wood, barrell, or the like, which floats 
right over the Anchor,and is made faſt by the buoy rope unto the flook; 
The uſe whereof, is not only to take knowledge where the Anchor, 
but alſo to weigh the Anchor with the Boat, which is ſooner _ 
than 
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than*to weigh it with the ſhip : Stern the Buoy, that is, before they 
let the Anchor fall, whilſt the ſhip hath way, they put the Buoy into the 
water, io that the Buoy rope may be tiretched out (trait, and then the 
Anchor will fall cleer from entangling it ſelf with the Buoy rope. 
Buoyant , is any thing that is floating or apt to float: To Buoy up a 
Cabell, that is, to make falt a peece of floating wood, barrell or the like, 
to the Cabell, ſomewhat neec to the Anchor, that the Cabell may not 
touch the ground; this we do in foul grounds , where we fear the 
cutting of our Cabells : There are Buoys alſo which do belong to 
ſhips, and th2ſe are left at an Anchor in the (ea,to ſhew where any dan- 
ver is of {ands or rocks : theſe are eſpecially moſt needfull to be uſed , 
where the ſands do uſe to alter , or where we can have no fitting land. 
mark. | 

A Butt. By this word taken indefinitely, is meant aveſlell or cask, 
aS a Butt of wine, &c, but in ſea language, thus,a Butt,is properly the 
end of a plank, joyning to another,of the outward fide of the ſhip under 
water. To ſpring a Butt, that is, when aplank is loo'e at one end, and 
therefore they bolt(in moſt great hips)all the. Butt-heads:by Butt-hads 


1s meant the end of the planks. Fe 
The Buttuck, 1s the bredth of the (hip, right-a-{tern from the tuck 


upwards : and therefore according as the is built, broad or narrow at 
the tranſom or laying out of her (tern, we ſay that the ſhip hath a broad 
or a narrow Buttuck. ; 


C. 


A (Cabell, I; a three-ftrand Rope, intended to be ſufficient for a 
: ſhip, to ride by at an Anchor; for otherwiſe it is counted 

but a hawſer ; for 2 great ſhips hawſer, will make a ſmall (hips cab2ll.: 
Cabells have ſeveral appellations, as the Anchors : and are called, the 
firkt,ſecond or third,as they grow in greatnels ; beginning with the Jaſt , 
till it come to the ſheat-Anchor-cabell. The beſt cabells , are thoſe 
which are made of the whiteſt iuffe, and therefore Streights cabells are 
the beſt : The next, the Flemmith and Rowhie, the laſt, ours : The ma- 
king a Cab21l is termed the laying : as to ſay this Cabell was well layed; 
Sarve the Cabell, or plat the Ca is ta bind ſome old ropes, clouts 
3 or 
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or th: like to (ave it from guwleing in the hauſe : Spliſe a Cabell, is to 
faſten two Cabells together with a ſpliſe : Quile a Cabell, is to lay icup 
m roivles one above another : Cabell, tice, 1s the cabell, ſo laid up in 
rowles. Pay more Cabell, that is, when they carry out an Anchor ard 
Cabell in thz Boat, to turn over into the ſea tome Cab21l, that the Boat 
may row the eaſier, and the Cabell be {lack in the water : Pay cheap , 
that 15,fling it=over-a part ; Veere more cabell, that is,let more go out : 
Shot of Cabell, v:de Short. 

Caburne, Is a ſmall lyne made of ſpun-yarn to bind th2 Cabells, 
- to on bend of two Cabell:, or to ſeaſe the winding taks , and 
the like. : 

Calme, and be Þ Is, when at ſea we have not any wind, and then we 

Calm-ing. add to it, theſe Epithetons, flat, dead, or (fark-calm : 
A calm, 1s more troubleſome to a ſea-faring man, then a ſtorm. If he 
have a trong ſhip, and lea-room enough, In ſome places, as in the 
Straights, when it1s an extraordinary great torm, with much wind,and 
a \vrought ſea, on a ſuddain there will be no wind, but a flat-calm, yet 
an-extraordinary billow which is wonderous troubleſome and dan- 
verous , for the having no uſe of ſail to keep her ſteddy on a fide ; the 
oreat ſea, will make a thip rowle, ſo that unleſs ſhe be a very faſt thip in 
the water, ſhe will be in danger to rowle her maſts by the boord, or her 
telf under water. 

Be Calming. Is when any thing takes away the wind from another : 
As when one thip is cloſe under the Lee-of another , the wincermoſlt 
thip doth be- calm the Lee-ward moſt : Alſo when we are neer the land, 
which keeps the wind from us, we ſay, it doth be-calm us. 

To Camber,ot Þ We ſay, isa deck lyes cambering when it is higher 

Cambering, Fin the middle, then at either end, and fo doth not lye 
upon a tight line : This word, is moſt commonly applyed to th2 ſhips 

ele and beams, and other rounding-peeces, in the ſhips frame. Cam- 
ber-keeled, is when the keele is bent in the middle upwards, which hap- 
pens many times by a ihips over lying a-grounJ, when elther her after- 
molt part, or fore-moſt dotanot touch : but the moſt common caule , 
and th2 cheif reaſon of cambering in great and long ſhips, 15 the 
ſharpneſs of the Ell afore and abait, and the foulne's of their floare, 
A mid-ſhips, which h1ving more bredth to bear vpon th2 water, 1s h1r- 
der to fink then both e:39s defore and abſt : which by reaſon _ th ir 
| Jaſyos 
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ſharpnzſs, and great waight, over-head, and in theic rakes, which over- 
hangs the ground work, fink faſter into the water, and ſo their weight 
forces the keele and whole work in the mid-thips,to give way upwards, 
whichis the main reaſon of the ſhips cambering. 

The Cap. Is the ſquare peece of timber, which is put over the head 
of any malt, with a cound hole, to receive into it the top-matit, or flag- 
Raſfe, by which th2 top-malt is kept Reddy ; for if the head ot the main- 
malt,be too ſhort, ſo that the Cap itand too neer th2 heete,or bottom of 
the top-maſt, the top-maſt will never ſtand Reddy, and beſides the 
weight of the top-malt, will train the head of th2 main-malt ſo much 
that it will be in danger to ſpenJ it, or bear it by the boord : Every maft 
hath a Cap, if it carry another, or but a flag-ftaffe at the top, 

Cap Squares, Are the brozd peeces of iron, which belong to either 
ſide of the carriage of a peece of Ordnance,to look over the Trunnions 
of the Peece, over which they are made faſt in an Iron pin, with a fore- 
lock, the uſe whreof, is to keep the Pezce from flying or falling out of 
the carriage, when it is ſhot off, the mouth of it lying very low,or as the 
phcaſe 1s, under-mettle; 

The Capſtaizve, There are two kind of Capftains, the firſt called 
the capſtain, or the main capſtain: andis that peece of timber which 
1s over-placed, right up and down, next abaſt the main-maſt, the foot 
ſtanding in a ſtep, on the lower-deck, and the head being betwixt the 
two upper decks ; The parts are theſe, the foot, the ſpindle,the whelps, 
th2 barcell and the holds for the barrs,to which alſo b:longs the darle of 
Ira" ;. the uſe of it, is chiefly to weigh our Anchors, and generally to 
hoyſe our trike-doyn top-maſts, or to heave in any thing of weight , 
as Ordnance or the like, or indeed, to ſtrain any Rope that requires 
oreat.force. The ſecond, isa Geere capſtain, which 1s placed in the 
ſame manner, b2twixt the main, and fore-maſts; th uſe whereof, is 
chiefly to heave upon the Geere-rope, or elle to hold off by, when we 
weigh the Anchor : at the foot of this, there are whelps placed, in z 
leſſer proportion, which is to heave upon the viole for the help of the. 


. main capſtains, in weighing a great Anchor. Come you up-capſtain, 


that is, thoſe at the capſtain mult go backward, and ſlacken the Rope or 
Cabell which th2y did heave at. In the ſame ſenſe, they alſo uſe theſe' 
fords:Launch at the capſtain, that is, heave no more;rowle the capſtain, 
is, to ſtay it with the iron paule, which bearing againſt the whelps, 
e capſtain from turning back, Capſtaine. 
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Capftaine Bars, Are (mall pezces of timber put through the barrell 
of the capſtaine, through iquare holes of equal length of both lides, by 
which the men do heave and turn about the capſtaine. 

A Card,orTIs a Geographical deſcription of Coalts, with the true 

Sea Card. Y diſtances, hights and courtes, or winds laid down in it, 
Not deſcribing any In-land {which belongs to Mapps) the differen- 
c.$ and uſes of them, will require a lapg diicourſe, and they are ſet down 
1n molt books which wrire of Navigation, and therefore I leave them to 
thoſe books, 

( arcene, Careening, is the beſt way of trimming a ſhip under wa- 
ter, both for that the Carpenters may ſtand upon the ſcaffolds, moſt 
commodiouſly to caulke the ſeams, or do any other .thi:g that ſhall be 
requiſite 5 Allo for the ſaving of the ground timbers, which, eſpecially 
In ſhips of great burthen and weight, muſt needs be much wroony , 
though they be laid never io ſtrong : b:ſides, it is a mott neceflary trim- 
ming for great ſhips, which are either old or weak built , and allo for 
any ſhips that have but (mall floate, and are built ſo ſharp under wa- 
rer, that they will be in danger of overthrowing when they hall be 
brought a ground. This careening is to be done 1n harbour, wh:re the 
ſlower the tides runs the b-ttzr : And it is moſt commonly uſed in ſuch 
places, where there are no cocks to trim a ſhip in, nor no good places 
to grave a ſhip 0n,or elie that it doth not ebbe ſo much that a ſhip may 
ſhew-drie ; For the manner of careening, it will be too long and un- 
neceſlaty to ſet down all the particulars : In generall, it is thus, they 
£:ike out all, or leave but little of the proviſion, Ballaſt, Ordnance (or 
the like) in the ſhip : and you muſt have a lower ſhip by her , with 
which ſhe muſt be haled-downon a fide, and righted again with tac- 
kles (yet with the weight of ballaſt above, or below, they do effet 
the chief force of the buſineſs , and ſo never ſtrain the ſhips maſts 
much :) Note that all ſhips are not of a like condition to careene ; for 
ſome ſhips will be very hard to come down, though they have no bal- 
laſt in them,and thoſe are Flemmings, built with two Randine freakes, 
theſe mult have ſome weight upon the deck to help them down, and yet 
theſe will right themſelves very eafie, and therefor need not much 
in hould to help to right them ; Some, as our Engliſh built, and the 
like, will come down eafie, and be hard to right, and therefore we keey 

ſomewhat in all theſe (to right them) in hold, and having nott11g 
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the deck, ſome will come-down eafie and right themſelves well : Sone 
will do neither, ſo that there is not one way for all, but as we ſee the 
condition of the thip, we fit things, and work accordingly, any kind of 
dcinging the Ship over to lye on-one-fide (the being on float) is called 
careening, thongh it be but a few treaks ; as we ſay, (ſhe was careened 
three, four or five ſtrakes : If a ſhip lye down much with a fail, they 
will (ay, the ſails on the careene, 

Carlings, Are thoſe timbers which lye alongſt the ſhip, fromone 
beam to another;which do not only ſerve to help to ſtrengthen the ſhip, 
_ = them the ledges do reſt, whereunto the planks of the deck are 
fa(tned. 

Carling knee. Are thoſe timbers which come thwart ſhips, from 
the thix-f1les to the Hatch-way,which is berwixt the two maſts : Theſe 
do bear upon th:m the deck,on both fides the malt : and on the ends do 
lye the coaming of the hatches. 

A Carriage, 1s that whereon we mount our Ordnance; The patts 
whereof, are the tivo cheeks, thz axeltrees,the bolts, the cap-ſquares,th= 
hooks, the fore-locks,the trucks, and the linſ-pins, (vide) every one of 
theſc,in his proper place: The faſhion of theſe carriages we uſe at (ea,are 
much better than thoſe of the land; yet the Venetzas, and others uſe the 
other in their ſhipping. A Peece cleeres a ſhot well, that is, ſhoots 
far, and rieht, which is a gn that ſhe is imooth and well metled. 

eA Carthrage, 1sabag made of canvas, which is reaſonable good, 
being made upon a former, the Diameter whereof muſt be ſomewhat 
ſmaller then the Sillender of the peece, and of ſuch a length or depth,as 
that it ſhall contain juſt ſo much powder as is the charge of the Peece : 
This is wondrous neceſlary for our great Ordnance in fight , both for 
ſp:edy lading our Ordnance, and allo for ſaving the powder which is in 
danger to be fired, if in fight we ſhould uſe a Ladle:Theſe carthrages are 
many times made of paper, parchment, or the like, but are not ſo good 
as th2 other : There are allo other catthrages, or more properly, they 
ace to bz called caſes for carthrages, which are made of Lattinzin which 
we uſe to put th2ſe other carthrages,to bring almonglt the ſhip,ſo much 
the ſafer from fire till we put them into the peeces mouth , which is a 
dare, that in fight there cannot be too much diligence and order uſed. 

Carzells. Are the Veſſels which go with Mifſen fails in ſtead of main 
ſ1'ls, th:ſe will lye nzerec the wind then croſſe-ſails, but are not fo 
D commo- 
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commodious to handle, we have here little uſe of them, and therefore L 
peak not much, 

Carnell worke. The builving of ſhips ficſt | with their timbers, and 
beams, and after brivging on their planks, is called carnell-work , to 
diſtinguith 1t from clinch-work. 

(-ſe. Is commonly made round of wood hallowed, and fit for 
the bore of the Peece, by which moſt conveniently we can put murde- 
ring ſhot into the Peece : We likewiſe uie baggs ro the ſame purpoſe, 
bur they are not ſo convenient as wooden cales , becauſe they are apt to 
catch hold by the way in the flawes of the Peeces: Alto ſome call the 
ſheathing of a ſhip, the caſeing of her. 

Ca{e-Shet, 1s any kind of old Iron, Rones, Musket-bullets, or the 
like ; which we put into caſes, to ſhoot out of our great Ordnance : 
Theſe are of great uſe , and do muchexecution amongſt men, that ply 
their ſmall-ſChot, when we come neer, or lie boord and boord. 

Casketts. Are ſmall firings made of ſynnet,flat ; they are made faſt 
to the upper part of the yards;in little rings which they call Grommets; 
Their ne is to make faſt the ſaile to the yard when we farthell ic up : 
The biggeſt and longeſt are placed juſt in the middle of the yard,betwixt 
the ties ; theſe do make up the bunt of the ſaile , and are termed the 
breſt casketts. . 

Catherpings. Are {mull ropes , which run in little blocks (like a 
minncm ) from one fide of thz ſhrowds, to the other, neer the deck ; 
The uſe whereof , is to force the ſhrowds taught for the better ea.e, 
and ſafety of the maſt in the rowling of the ſhip , they are only uſed 
to the main-ſhrowds , and fore-ſhrowds; Allo at the ſetting on of 
the Puttocks of the ſhrowds, they are uſed; but here they are ever made 
faſt, and do not run in blocks. | 

Catt. The catt, is a peece of timber, faſined aloft , right over rhe 
hawſe, and hath at the end thereof, too ſhzevers, wherein is received 2 
rope,with a block, whereunto is faſtned a great hook of iron, after the 
manner of a double tackle : The uſe is to triſe up the Anchor from the 
hawſe, to the top of the fore-caſtle , where it is falinzd with a Ropper. 
Catt the Anchor, is to hitch the hook in the ring of the Anchor. 

Catt-holes, Are two little holes above the gun- room: ports a- 
ſtern foc thisuſe, that when we have occaſion to heave the ſhip a- 
ern , bya-ſtern : Faſt they bring in the cabell, or hawſer , by them » 
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th2 capſt-1n,the fern Ports are not ſo good, becauſe they lie not ſo even 
with the captiain. 

Cax/kg. Cuulking , is the driving of ockham , ſpun hair , and the 
like, into all the ſeams,rends and treenels throughout the ſhip, without 
the which, it is impoſſible for a (hip , to be made thite to ſwim, and 
keep out water, 

Chafe. Or chafing is, when any rope is gauled, or fretted , as we 
ſay,the cabell is chafed in the hawle , or when a rope rubs againſt any 
thing which is not (mooth andeven, we ſay, it will chafe th2 rope. 

Chaines. By naming the chaines of a ſhip indefinitely , is meant 
thoſe chains to which the ſhrowds are made faſt, onthe ſhip-ſides ; 
allo thoſe that belong to the top-malt ſthrowcs , are called chains : In 
fioht we uſe to ſling our yards in chains , for fear leaſt the ties ſhould 
be cut, and (o the yards fall down, and theſe chains are called {lngs. 

Chaine walls. Is a broader timber , ſet on the out-ſide of the ſhip, 
then the ordinary walls, andis made of purpoſe to ſpread out the 
ſhrowds wider, that they may the better ſucconr the maſt. 

A Chamber, Is a charge made of braſs or ircn , which we uſe to 
put inat the breech at any murtherer, or fowley , and contains jult ſo 
tnuch powder, as is fit for to deliver away the murdering ſhot, or caſe 
ſhor,contained in that peece:alſo the chamber of a great peece of whole 
Ordnance is counted ſo far, or ſo much of it, as doth contain the 
whole charge it hath, 

Channell. By channell , is meant the deepeſt part of any River, or 
Hatbours mouth ; as when we ſay Steer in the channell, is meant the 
deepelt part of the River ; In places where there are looſe ſands , the 
channels do alter much according to extraordinary winds , which come 
and drive the ſands with the ſea , ſometimes on one fide, ſometimes on 
the other; As when I came into. 1/amora;the channel lay haſt-ſouth-halt, 
and weſt-north-weſt,but in two Months after,by reaſon of a freſh ſhot, 
it changed to lie in haſt-north-haſt, and welt-ſouth-weſt, which is five 
points of the Compals ; Sometimes we alſo call narrow ſeas, channels, 
as the Engli(þ channel betwixt France and England, and Saint Georges 
channel betwixt England and [re!and : but being in thoſe Seas , if we 
ſay Reer in the channel, it is meant in the middeſt of the ſea. 

Charge. Weuſe to fay,charge a Musket,but load or lade a peece of 


Ordnance; A ſhip of great charge is commonly meant by a ſhip that 
D 2 drawes 
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draws much water ; and ſometimes ſor an unweidie ſhip, that will not 
veere and fteere, for then the 1s dangerous, and chargeable upon a lee- 
ſhore ; Alſo every mans office in a thip, is called his charge. 

Chaſe. When a man of War , dota follow any ſhip out of his 
courſe : orelſe when any other ſhip doth alter her courſe, ſo as to uſe 
all the means they caa to fetch up and ſpeak with the other ſhip ; 
ve call that chaſeing : And thz thip ſo followed, we call the chaie : (as 
meaning by her,) we ſay, the chaſe ttan3s thus, or the chaſe hath taken 
1n ner top-ſails, or the chaſe 1s trook a hull, &c, There is great expe- 
rience and judgment to be uſed in chaſeing ; For though two men be 
equally Mariners, and know how to ſail and dire& his ſhip,yet if one be 
a pratique man of war, and the other not, the man of war will do 
much better : The pretence in any chaſing, is to make the ſhorteſt way 
of it that they can ; which is by judging of the chaſes courſe ſo to ſhape 
yours, that you may meet in the neereſt angles : There is no certain 
rule for chafing ; for we muſt many times be ruled by the contition 
of our thip : ASif the chaſe clap cloſe by a wind (it being a head-ſea) 
and the man of wars (hip, be a ſhort ſhip, that bzats much into the ſea, 
and a lee-ward-ſhip, then if he clap cloſe by a-wind, his ſhip will make 
no way, and therefore he muſt give a little more large, though hz: chaſe 
under the lee of the other: In chaſing, we alwayes connet to get to 
wind-ward, in reſpec that it is advantage in fight : And for that we 
cannot boord a ſhip, being too lee-ward, but ſometimes ( as if it be 
towards night) to keep ſight of the ſhip, or the like, we muſt be con- 
rent to come under his lee, and get as neer as 2 can : The fern 
chaſe, that is, when we follow her right a-ftern, and the and we 20 
right upon one point of the Compaſle : To lee with her fore-foot,is the 
neereſt and (horteſt, that is (as you would ſay) to lye juſt a croſſ? her 
way, ſo that both keeping on their courſes, they ſhall meet all at a cer- 
tain point, Chaſe peeces, are thoſe, which lye right forward on , when 
we ſay that a ſhip bath a £004 chaſe, indefinitely, it is meant of hr 
caſe for-ward, and that is, when ſhe is {o contrived, that ſhe can carry 
many Peeces, to ſhoot right forward, for ro the other, Iuſe to add the 
word ſtern-caſe; The peeces of Ordnance,which lye right for-ward-on, 
are called chaſe-peeces. 

Cheekes. Are two peeces of timber , which are fitted on each fide 
of the maſt, from benzath the honnds, to the upper end of the maſt; and 
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they are made of Oak, to ſtrengthen the maſt thzreabouts, botk for'the 
bearing of the top-malt,and hoyling of the yacds.In theſe are the konnes 
made for the ties to run in : The knees which falten the beak-head to 
the bow of the ſhip, are called cheeks : Alſo the (ides of any blocks , are 


called the cheeks : Likewiſe the fades of the carriages,where the turnions - 


of the Peeces do lye, ae called, the cheeks of the carriages, 

( heteres, Are thz two (mall peeces of Timber witha hole in them, 
in which thz main tack doth run, and to which the tack is haled-down, 
theſe are placed a little abalt the loofe of the thip, the one on the one 
fide, th: other on the other. 

Chaake. When a running rope ſticks in the block either by flipping 
betwixt the cheeks and the ſheever or by any other occaſion, that any 
thing be got about it, or that it have a kinke,ſo that it cannot run and be 
haled through, we ſay the block is choaked. 

(lamps. Are thoſe thick timbers which lie fore and aft, cloſe under 
the beams of the firlt orlep, and do bzar them up at either end, and 
are the ſame that the riſings are to the other decks, v4de rifings. 

A Cleate, Ts a ſmall wedge of wood faltned on the yards, to keep 
any ropes from ſlipping by where that is faltned : There are alſo divers 
otte: uſes of it:as to keep the earing of th ſail from ſliping off the yard. 

({lewe. The clew of a fail, is the lower corner of the ſail, which 
reaches down to th2 place where thz tacks and ſheats are made falt 
to th2 ſail, and it is counted thit part which comes goaring out from 
the ſquare of the ſail, towards the lower corner ; when a ſail is much 
eoaring, then ſhe hath a great clew ; when alittle goaring, then ſhe hath 
a little clew ; when it 1s cut right ſquare and hath no clew, and yet that 
lower corner of the ſail, ſhall retain the name of the clew of the ſail : 
A ſhip ſpreads a great clew, that is,hath very b:oad yards,and ſo ſpreads 
much canvas; it is good to alloiy a good clew to a main fail; for by 
that means, the tack will come the better aboord , and the ſheat will 
come farther aft, whereby the (ail will hold more wind. 

Clew-garnet. Is a Rope which is made faft to.the clew of the ſail, 
and from thence runs in a block, which is ſeaſed to the middle of the 
yard : The uſe whereof is, when we farthzll our main-ſail, or fore- 


ſail ; for the name of clew-garnet doth only belong to the clew-lines 


of thoſe tivo ſails, then this Rope doth hale up the clew of the ſail, cloſe 


to the middle part of the yard, 
Clews 
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 Clew-line. This is the (ame to top fails, top-gallant-ſails , and 
ſprit-ſails , that thz clew-garnet is to the main ſail, and hath the very 
{ame uſe : Note in foul weather,the guft,when wetake in our top-ſ.ils, 
w2 hale home the lee-clew-line firſt, becauſe the ſail will be taken in fo 
much the eaher, 

A Clincher, Is a ſmall ſhip, Bark or Boat, whoſe planks and 
boards are larded over one another. and clinched or nailed on2 through 
another, with nails and rooves : whoſe out-fide are berthed orwrougat 
up without timber, framed as we do in oth:r ſhips, which work is cal- 
led carvell work. 

ToClinche, Is to bettcr or rivet a bolts-end upon a a cine, or turn 
back the end of any nail, ſo as to make it faſt at that end which is driven 
through ; we alſo call that part of the cabell which is ſeaſed about the 
ring of the Anchor, the clinch of the cabell. 

Clinching, 1s as you would ſay , a flight caulking, and is moſt uſed 
when we arc at ſea , and ſuſpe& foul weather , ſo that we may take in 
water at the ports:we uſe to command th:Carpenter to clinch the ports, 
that is, to drive a little oacham into the ſeams of the ports, which may 
be done (to ſerve turn) either wichin boord, or without boord. 

Cloathe. We ſay a ſail doth cloath the malt when it is ſo long, that 
it touches the gratings or hatches, ſo as no wind can go betwixt the ſail 
and the hatches and gratings : A ſhip ſpreads much cloath, that is, 
when ſhe bath broad iails. 

Cloyde, When there is any thing got into the touch-hole, or breech 
of the Peece , ſo that thz priming-powder cannot come to give fire to 
the reſt, we ſay the Peece is cloyd. 

Coamings. The coamings or coaming of the hatches , or the gra- 
tings, is that peece of timber or plank which bears them up higher 
than the decks , ſo as that they do not lie even with the deck. The uſes 
whereof, are to keep the water from running down at the hatches, to 
oive ſome eaſe for men to ſtand upright betwixt the lower decks, if the 
decks be low, and neer together ; and alſo in the coamings they may fit 
holes for to uſe Muskets, and to ſerve for a cloſe fight, 

Coates, Thoſe peeces of tard-canvas, which are put above the 
mafis, at the partners, and th2 lumps at the deck,that no water may run 
down by them, are called coates, The ſame is uſed to the rudder-head, 

Cocks, Are little ſquare things of brais witha hole in them, patin- 

to 


to the middle of fome of the greateſt wooden ſheaves to keep them 
from ſplitting and eulfing by the pin of the block whereon they turn, 
The Coflar. 1s that rope which is made faſt abour the beak-head, 
whereunto the dead-man-eye is ſeaſed, unto which the main Ray is f:ft- 
ned, There is allo a rope about the main-mati-head, whichis called a 
collar,or a gacland,and is there placed to ſave the ſhrowds from galling. 
 TheCombe. Isa ſmall peece of timber, ſet nnder the lower part of 
the beak-head neer the middeſt, with two holes in it, and is juſt inthe 
nature, and hath the ſame uſe to the fore-tacks, that the cheſ-trees have 
to th2 main-tacks, which is, to bring the tack a-boord. 
+ Compaſſe, Is that moveable In(irument with aflie , whereon are 
deſcribed the 32 points or winds by which we direc the ſteer , our 
courſes at ſea, The faſhion is known to all, and for the uſes, they are 
handled at large in many books which write of Navigation. There are 
three kinds; firſt the plain Mzridionall compaſſe ( which is the or- 
dinary on2,) the ſecond , a compaſle of Variation , which (hews the 
variation of the Compaſs from the true north and ſouth, Thy third, is 
a dark-compaſs, which being but an ordinary compals in uſe, 1s only 
ſo called , becauſe the flie hath the points deſcribed in no colours. ( as 
the other are)but ouly black and whitz,being moſtTonvenient to be (een, 
when we ter by night, without any light, but only skie-light. 


* ToCond, or Cun. I think this word comes of conducere in Latine ; 


ſo it imports as much as to lead or dicect the (nip which way ſhe ſhall 
20; itis commonly pronounced thus: Cun the thip , which implies 
as much as to dire& him at helme how to fteere. In long courſes, when 
ve are off at ſea, there is not {0 much h2ed tak2n of it, for then they 
dire& their courſe upon a point of the Compi's , and (o let him at the 

2Im look to the Re-r right on that point; but in chaſes and narrow 
channels ( where the courle lies not direAly upon a point of the Com- 
paſs ) there the Maſter, Mate, or ſome other ftanling-aloft, doth give 
diretion to him at the helm ; and this we call conding or cunning : 
Sometimes he who commands the ſhip will be ſpeaking to him at 


helm,at every little yawe , ( which the ſea-far'ng love not , as being a * 


kind of diſgrace to their Iteeridge ) then in mockage they will ſay, ſure 
the channel is narrow h2 conds {o thick; whereby you may gather, that 
in narrow channels, it is neceſſary and uſefull to cond thick, Note that 
according as the ſhips ſails are trimmed either before or dy-a " 
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ſo they uſe (Everal terms in conding, and to uſe other , were improper 
and ridiculous amonglt them : 1 the thip go before a wind, or as they 
term it, betwixt two theats, then h2 who conds uſes theſe terms to him 
at the helm, tacr-boord, lar-boord, the heim a mid-ſhips. Note that 
when we ſay ftarr-boord, the meaning is, that hz mult put the helm to 
the ſtarr-boord fide, and then the ſhip will go to lac-boerd, for the thip 
doth ever go contrary to the helm, if the ſhip go by a wind, or quarter- 
winds, they (ay a loofe,or keep y our locf;or fall not off, veere no more, 
keep her to : touch the wind ; have a care of the lee-latch ; all theſe co 
imply the ſame in manner, and are to bid him at the helm, to keep her 
neer the wind : Eaſ@th2 h:lm ; no neer;bear up; theſe words do appoint 
him to keep her from the wind, and'make her 29 more large or right 
before : Some ſpeeches are common to both, as teddy, that is, keep the 
_ from going in and out, but juſt upon the point that you are to ſteer, 
ard as you 90 ; and ſuch like. 
4 Cook: Room, The Cook-Room, is the place, where they dreſs their 
ViRuals, and this room is to be placed in divers parts of the ſhip, ac- 
cording to the ſhips imployment, in Merchant-men (who mult imploy 
all theic hold for the towing of their goods,and ſo (tow their victuals be- 
tivixt their decks(it is beſt to have the Cook-room in the fore-Calile) e. 
ſpecially being contrived in the furgaſſes,for the ſaving of wood,in long 
Journies:as allo for that in fight,they b:ing their ern and not their Projy 
to fight:and therefore it will be the leſs diſcommodity to them: beſides, 
they do not carry ſo much ordnance fore-ward on, and therefore the 
weight of the Cook=room, is not ſo offenſive : but in a man of war, it is 
molt inconvenient to have it in the fore-ſhip or fore-catile : my reaſons 
theſe. 1, It will(be it placed as well as can be)hinder the uſe of the ord- 
nance, 2. It will lye over the powder, 3.Beinga man of war pretencs to 
fight moſt with h's prov ; that part is likewiſe to receive ſhot, which if 
any chance to come amongſt the bricks in. the Cook-room they will 
ſpoyle more men then the ſhot : And befides,the Cook- room it ſelf for 
that voyage is ſpoyled, there being no mears to repair it at ſea, and 
then they muſt needs uſe another ; ſo that I thipk no man of d:(cretion 
will commend or uſe that for moſt ſufficient, whick is mctt ſubzeQ to be 
deſtroyed,and cannot be repaired. 4. A man of war,ever carries much 
ordnance there, and therefore it is fit to avoid (as much as may be, any 
weight that may charge her fore-ſhip, - 5. It is dangerous for firi "3 the 
{NIP : 
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ſhip : for being:made up to the ſhip- ſides; (0 that men cannot 20 round 
| about it in long continuance , and much heating they mayfire the ſhip 

unaWares. 6. It takes away the grace and/pleaſare- of the moſt important 
and pleaſanteft part of all the hip:for aty one who'comes abeord a Man 
of War,wil principally look at her chaſe,being the place where the chief 
offenſive force of the (hip ſhould'lie, - Andro conclude, 1 do not know 
any commodity it can give to a Mani of Wat: wherefore, in my opinion, 
the beſt Placing the*Cook-room, is inthe harch-way, uponithe firſt Or- 
16p (tot irfthe tiowld, as the Kinos ſhips do, which mult needs fpoyl all 
the Viauds with-too much heating the howld, or at the leaſt,force thera 
to (ow it ſo near the Remand fern, that it muſt needs wrotig and wring 
the ſhip much , and loſe much-Rowige - and it beins there placed ,-as 


it dottravoid all- the former inconveniences, both ofthe hold-and-fore-' 


calle, and yet'ſhall be as ſerviceable, ſo hath it this benefit more : That 
ie dot wonderfully well aire the tip betwixt the decks,which is a great 
health unto the Company : But if I were to 20 toSea, asa Man of 

War, I would have no Cook-room atall ;- but /--:h1an one as I would 
have contrived to be removed , and Rrooken downin howlg if- lift, 
ind yevit ſhouſd waſte 'no more Wood than theſe do; anddreſs ſfi- 
cient Victuals for the Company ,-and refte or bake ſome competent 

antity for the Commander, or any perſons of quality. 
Cordage. All kind of ropes belonging to the rigging of athip, is by 
2 general Appellation called Cordage: ) e viinig =» 

' -Comnter, Is the hollow arching-part inthe ſhips-ftern , betwixt the 
Tranſom , and the lower part of the Gallery; which is called the lower 
Counter , the upper Counter is from the Galtery, to the lower part of 
the upright of the ſtern. 1 {1 + 361, R.7" £VT cg iraoTh + Len 

Cowrſe. 1s taken for that poiht of 'the::Compaſsmbich the ſbip-is 
to ſail upon, as to ſay, the place-we muſtmow £0'to-lyes Eat, we 
then dire& our courſe Eaſt, Alf the courſe; that is , fail upon ano- 
ther point of the Compalſs.: Miſtake the courſe;. that is z not. to know 
how the land lyes , or which way-to go 3 alſo Main-courſe and fore- 
courſe Mifſen-courte, -are the/ſails withour'the bonnets-:. notg,all (ups 
of great burthen have double courſes to hold more wind ,'and-give the 
ſhip more way tn a freſh 2xle, butin an eafie gale'rhephinder ( as do all 
things that are weichty over head.) ©C yniedt 4 , 
' A Crabb. 1s an Engine of wood 7 with three claws placed on ory 
_ eround, 
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round , juſt in the nature of a. Captain being placed , and moſt com. 
monly uted where they build ſhips,,;for the launching out, or heaving in 
of a ſhip into the dock, or off the key. | 

A Cradle, Is a frame of Timber, brought along the out-ſide of the 
ſhip by the Bildge , wherein they do launch. (hips for the greater ſafety. 
In Spain, and othec places, they ule to trim all their great ſhips in them. 

Craft. Is any kind of Nets ar lines , 'or hooks to catch fiſh ; for at 
ſea, they will fay., when they have loſt their linzs or Nets, that they 
have loſt their crafts. we alſo call ſmall veſlels, as Ketches, Hoyes, 
Craes, andthe like , ſmall Craft; and he that ſails in them,weſay, he uſes 
{mall craft. | . 

Cranck, We ſay\a ſhip is cranck-fided , when ſhe will bear but 
ſmall (ail , and will lie doin very much., with little wind ; the cauſe 
thereof, is, that her breadth being laid too low , ſhe hath nothing to 
bear her up, when once the begins to h:el : we alſo ſay ſhe is cranck, 
by the ground , when ſhe cannot be brought a ground , but in danger to 
overthrow: the reaſo« whereof is ; (he hath no. bildge to bear her ,. her 
floare being laid too narrow, | 

Ereengles. Arelittlz Ropes ſpliced into the bolt-Ropes of all ſails 
belonging to the main and Fore-maſt ,, unto which the Bowling bridles 
are made faſt, and they are alſo to-hold by, when we ſhake ofta bonner. 

Croſs-bar. is a round ſhot , with a bar of iron-, ( asit were) put 
th:ough the middle-, coming out at bath ends, ſome 6. or 8. Inches 
more or leſs, this-will not flee ſo far as a round ſhot , but further then 
2 Langrell or chain-ſhot; itis very good to uſe in fight ; for the cut- 
ting and ſpoyling of Ropes, ſails, yards and maſts, as alſo to do execu- 
tion amoneft men, where they ſtand plying their ſmall (ot ; bur itis 
a= <=cunderwater: for that it will hardly go through a good {hip 
kdee, unleſs it be uſed out of vety great ordnance. | 

Croſs- _ Is a yard at the upper:end of the Mifſen Maſt,under the 
top,and there is. ſloong , having no halliards ,. nor ties belonging to it: 
the uſe whereof is-to ſpread, and hale-on the miſſen top-ſail Sheats, 

Croſs-peece. Is the great peece of timber , which goes-croſs the 
bit-Pipes, and is that whereunto we-be-lay the Cabell. 

Croſs-trees. Are thoſe croſs peeces of timber, which are ſet on the 
head of the Maſt, being bolted and let into one another very irong, In. 


a.general Appellation , all theſe four-Peeces, being ſo made, and = 
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together, are called the croſs trees, but in truth and more rial y, 0n- 
ly thoſe two peeces, wiich.go thwart ſhips , are called croſs-trees, and 
the othec which go loagt thips are called Treifſel Trees; the uſe where- 
of is to bear and keep the top-maſt up, for the foot of the top- mat is 
faſtned in them , ſo that thy bear all theſtreſs, Theſe alſo do bear up- 
on them the tops , and do neceſſarily belong to all Maſts, which carry 
any other top or flag aff atthe head. : 341 

Crow-feet,. Are thoſe ſmall linesor ropes, which iandin 6, 8, 10. 
or more parts , being {0 divided and put through the holes of a dead- 
man-eye ,. they are of no neceſſity , bur only ſet up by the boat-ſwains, 
to make th2 (hip (her full of (mall rigging; and are placed to the bot- 
tome of the Back-ſtages of the fore- -— —_ » fprit-ail-top-maſt-miſ- 
ſen top-malt, and the top-galfant-meRts. 

Cabbridge-head. Ts the fame thatis a bulk head: only that we uſe 
this word to the bulk head of the fore-Caſtle and the half deck, which 
ve call the cubbridge- head a-fore'or the cubbridge. head abaſt. 

Culver-rail, Ts a manner of letting one timber into another , ſo as 
that by no means they can ſlip out; All their Carlings have their ends ſo 
let into the beams, 

Cut. This word is uſed in this ſenſe , cut the ſail, thatis, when 
men are aloft upon the yard , the main ſail, ok for forr-ſail, being far- 
thelled up , they muſt letit fall down ; when a fail is well faſhioned, 
they ſay it is well cut : Cutthe Cabtft in the lawfe', that is moſt com- 
monly uſed , when we ride in ſome ftorms , and deſire to ſet (ail , but 
Cannot ſtay the weighing of the Anchor , for fear of driving too much 
to lee ward, or the like : Generally whzn upon any occaſion , we can- 
not Ray to weigh the Anchor, then we put the Cabell in the hawſe, to 
fave ſo much as we can of it: In extraordinary occaſion ( either at an 

Anchor. or at/Sea, we ſometimes cut the Maſts, by the boord the cauie) 
at an Anchor,” is when the torm encreaſes , ſo that the power which 
the wind hath upon the Rigging and the Maſt , doth force her Anchors 
to come home, or elſe endanger the breaking of the Cabell , then 
they cut down the-Maſt : 'But if there be only agreat Sea gate, and 
little or no Wind, ' there it is to'no-purpoſe to cut the Maſs , for they 
do littleor nd hure. This happens itt many- places , where the Wind 
doth rat blow home , as at Sams Crazein Barbary, where ſome 
have rid ſuch a Rode , that the Sea hath broke over their aq 
E 3 an! 
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and yet not a breath of Wind. AtSea, they cut the Mafls on theſe 
occaiions , When an extraordinary gult or ſtorm hath © laid the ſhip 
on-fide , that there is-no hope that ſhe can right again, and ſo would 
quickly- be over-ſet, or filled with water ; then 10 cutting the Maft, 
frſt cur'the ke-ſhrowds,. forelſe when the Malt is over boord, it will 
be hard cutting them, and the end of the Maſt may chance to beat our 
the ſhips ſide ; next cut a little into the weatherſide of the Maſt , and 
then cutting the weather ſhrowds -the Maſt will inftantly and without 
danger fall over boord. Likewiſe at Sea, ina greatftorm, where the 
ſhip rowls much ;' if- the Partners give way, the Maſt will rawl out the 
ſhips fides. In this caſe alſo , if: they cannot be amended , the Maſt 
mutt be cut by the boord, ww; 

Cut-water., The Cut-water the fliarpneſs of the Chip before, 
which doth asit were , cut the water and divide it before it comes to 
the bow , ſo that it may come by degrees, and not too ſuddenly to the 
bredth of the ſhip , otherwiſe the ſhip would beat ſo full againſt the 
water , that ſhe would make but little way : And therefore many times 
when a ſhip isto Bluffe, we put to a falſe ſtem, and as it were lengthen 
ter for-ward-on, and this we call a Cut-water ; which will not only 
make her ſail better , but alſo make her keep a better wind, and not to 
beat ſo much againſt a head-ſea. 


.D 


The Avitt. Tsapiece of Timber , having a notch at one end, 
whereon they hang a block by a firap ; and this is only uled 
- forto hahg that block on, which is called the fiſh-block , by which 
they hale up the Flook of the Anchor , to the ſhips boy or look. 
It 1s ſhifred to either ſide as they have occafien , andis not made fatt 
t0 the ſhip, but laid by till it be uſed, it is put out betyyixt the 
Cat and the Loof: Launch out , or Launch 1n- the Davitt., that 
35, Put it out or in: Alſo the Boat hath a Davitc ,; which is ſet over 
the head of the Boat with a Jheever,, | into which.they bring the Boy- 
2ope to weigh the Anchor; and it ands inthe Carlings that are in the 
Boats bow. oF PIE | 
| Dead- 


- 
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Dead-men-eyes. Are a kind of blocks, wherein there are many 
holes ,. but no ſheevers , wherein the Lanniers go that make faft the 
throwds to: the chains; The main ayes in ſome ſhips , are ſet taught 


by Lanniers in-Dead-men-eyes, but moſt great ſhips uſe double-blocks; 


the Crow-feet do reeve through Dead-men-eyes, 

Dead-water. The water which is the Eddie water at the tern of 
the ſhip, is called dead water, and therefore we ſay, a ſhip holds much 
dead-water, that it hath-a great Eddie follows her at the ttern or rudder; 
and this may be callzd dead, becauſe it doth not paſs away with that life 
and quickneſs as the other doth. . 

Deck, The Deck is that. floare of plank, whereon we place our 
Ordnance, it lies upon the beams ; they arg called by the name of firſt, 
ſecond or third Deck, beginning at the loweR: alſo there is the half 
Deck , that is, the Deck which is from the —— the ſtem, and 
quarter-deck , which is from the teeridge aloft to thaMaſiers Cabbin: 
There is alſo the ſpar-deck , which is the upper-moſt, betwixt the two 
Maſts,and is made very ſlight, with a meeting, or {light boords, towards 
the fide of the ſhip, and a erating in the' middeſt ; alſo theſe decks are 
called by the name of Orclops, as they uſe to-ſay, the firſt or ſecond Or- 
lop; a fluſh Deck, or as they uſe to ſay, a Deck fluſh, fore and aft, that 
is, when from ſtem to tem, it lies upon a right line without any fall : 
Note that the beſt contriving of a Man of War, is to have the decks 
fluſh,and to have all her ports on that deck on an equal height, ſo as that 

every Peece may ferve any port; the reaſons are, for that the decks be- 
ive fluſh, men-may paſs fore and aft with much more eaſe , for the de- 
livering powder and ſhot,or relieving one another ; but chiefly for that 
if a Peece or two be diſmounted by ſhot in any place whzre there 1s 
a fall , another cannot be brought to fupply his place , beſides the dif- 
commodity that by:dis joyning the equal bearing:part of the ſhip , the 
ſhip is mach weakned , and alto it Joſes much ſtowage in the ſtern- 
theats, yet there may be ſome uſe of theſe falls to a Merchant-man for 
his defence, who may fit a cloſe fight out of every fall , and though he 
loſe one part of the deck,yet he may ill keep more to be gained from 
him : The Deck cambers, that is, when it doth not lie flat, but compaſ- 
fing 5 To fink a deck;i or to let fall a deck , 18 to remove it and place 
it lower : To taife a deck , 18 to put it higher abovewater ; the making 
of a deck,is termed, the laying of a ceck, 
ps ” Drep- 
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.: Deep-ſee-Lead. Is the Lead which is hung at thee deep ſee line, to 

fink it down ; the weight whereof is commonly 14. pounds; this 
hath ſome hacd white tallow laid upon the lower end of it, which brings 
up the ground, and (o by the differences of th: ground, we know where 
and upon what coalt we are : Butin Ozie ground, we uſe a white wool- 
len c{oth upon the lead, with a little tallow , without which cloth, the 
Ozie would not tick unto the tallow. 

Deep-ſee- Line. Ts a (mall line , with which we ſound in deep wa- 
ters to find ground, and {o according to the depth and ground in many 
known places; as in the coming into our channzll, and many ether 
Places { whzn we can ſee no _ yet wa-know where ie are.) 

: To Diſembogue. Ts as much as to ſay , to com: out of the month of 
any Gulphz which bein3large within, may have tome Rtrait , or nac- 
row coming out, being uſed thus ; When they come out of the #ef- 
Indies, betwixt (#be and (ape Florida , which is the ſtraight where- 
out the current doth ſer, they (ay, they Dieſembogued our of the gulpb; 
but it is not uſed, for the going out of a Harbour, or the like. : 

Tod:ſpert. Diſperting,is the finding out of the difference of the Dia- 
m2tres of the Mettles, betwixt the breech and the mouth of arty peece of 
Ordnance, by which we know whatallowance to give to the mouth of 
the Peece (being ever leſs than the breech) that thereby we may make a 
juſt ſhot; there are divers wayes, but the plainelſt is the ſureſt and beſt, 
 whichis,by putting in of a traw,or a ſmall tick at the touch-hole,at the 
lower fide of the concave or fillender of the Peece, and then applyutin 
the ſame manner to the mouth, and it will exaQtly ſhew the difference 
of the thickneſs of the Mettle, at the breech and mouth of the Peece. 
Dock. There are two kinds of Docks, a dry dock , which is made 
with flood-gates, to keep out the Tide, in which we build ſhips,and re- 
pair th:m , wherein they fit without danger and harm : theother 1s a 
wet Dock, which is any creek or place where we may caſt ina ſhip out 
of the Tides-way in the Ozz; and there, when a ſhip hath made her ſelf 
(as it were) a place to lie in, we ſay, the (hip hath docked her ſelf. 

A Drabler. Vide Boynett. For this in all reſpeRts the fame to 
the Bonnet, that the Bonnett is to the Courſe ; This 1s only uſed , when 
the Courſe and Bonnett are to ſhowle for to cloath the Maſt ; ſome 
ſmall ſhips which are Coaſters, and therefore are, for moſt convemence, 
ta have ſho:t courſes, do uſe the Drablers. 

Draggs- 
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Draggs. Any things that hang over the ſhip in ſea, as Shirts, 

Gowns and the like,as alſo the Boatin that reſpeR, all which do hinder 
the thips way under (ail, are called Drages. 
Draught. By Draughtin water, is meant ſo many foot as the ſhip 
ooes inwater : A hip draws much water, thatis, goes dzep in water : 
A ſhip of (mall draught, that is, draws but little water. Note that ſhips 
of great draught are commonly wholſom ſhips in the ſea ; and ſhips of 
litfle draught , commonly go beſt , but rowl mot; the firtt is belt for 2 
long voyage, the laſt for a diſcovery. 

To Dregg. Or Dregging, is to take a little Crapnell , which being 
hung over the Boats-ſtern , we let down to dregg upon the ground, 
to find a Cabell which hath been let lip, unto whoſe Anchor there was 
no buoy , for this paſſing along the ground as the Boat doth row , will 
catch hold of it if 1t meet with it, 

A Drift-ſa:le, Is aſailuſed under water, being veered out right 


a-head, having ſhears toit; the uſe whereof, is to ke2p a ſhips head 


right upon the Seain a ſtorm; alſo it is good, where a thip drives-in 
falt with a current, to hinder her driving in ſo faſt; but itis moſt com- 
monly uſed by Fither-men in the North Seas. 

Drive. We ſay a (hip Drives, when we let fall the Anchor, and it 
will not hold the ſhip faſt , but that the falls avay with the Tide or 


Wind , for which we have no help , but to veere more Cabell, for you. , #8 
muſt note, that thz more Cab<ll is out, the faſter and ſurer the ſhip with 
ride, orelſe to let-fall more Anchors: Alſo, when a ſhip is a-half or 


__ 


>. 
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a-trie, we ſay, ſhe drives to Lee-ward, or drives in with the fhore, and © 


the like, according to the way ſhe makes. 
Duck-#p, This terme is uſed with the Clew- garnet and Clew- 
lines of the main-ſail , fore-ſail and ſprit-ſail , whenas the main-ſal 


or fore-ſail doth hinder his Gght fore-ward, that ſteerecs,or any the like * - _ 


occalion: Andto the ſprit-ſail, moſt commonly-when we make a ſhot 
with a Chaſe Peece, for the Clew of the ſprit-ſarh; will hinder the ſight,. 


and being not ducked up will be (hot aivay; ſo thenwe ſay , Duck up 
the Clew-lines, THIN 


Earing. 
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Fas Is that piece or part of the Bolt-rope which at all the 

four corners of the ſail is left open,as it were a ring; the two upper- 
molt are put over the ends of the yards or yard arms,and (o the ſail 1s at 
thoſe two ends made faſt t> the yard into the lowermolt, the tacks 
and (heats are (eaſed, or,as the more proper term is, they are bent unto 
the Clew. | 

To E:ſe, This word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe at Sea, as otherwiſe 
we uſe thz word flook , for generally , when we would have any rope 
flacker and not ſo hard ſtrained , we ſayeaſe it, (as eaſe the bowlings, 
ſheats,c+5.) only when the tack ſhould be ſlackned; the proper termis, q 
let riſe the tack , which is a very fit term, in reipe& that the tack being | 
tooſed, it rites up from the Cheſtrees unto which it was haled cloſe, 

An Eddy, Is th: running back of the water in ſome place, contrary 
to the Tide, and {© falling into th2 Tide again, which happens by reaſon 
of ſome head-land, or great peint in a River coming out ſuddenly, and 
{o hindring the full paſſage of the water , which ic had in the Channel 
before it came to the point. 

An Eddy-wind. Is that wind, wich recoyls or returns back from 

* any fail, hwwſe or the like , going contraty to that wind where it pro- 
ceeds, but is never ſo trong 2s the other. 

 Endfor End, That is a term uſed, when any rope doth run all 
out of th2 block , ſa that it is un-reeved; or, as when a cabell or hawſe 
doth run all out at the hawſe , which may happen, either of purpoſe, ts 
fave the Cabell, or by chance, when coming to an Anchor , if they 
ſhould miſs laying on the toppers , or the Roppzrs ſhould break, then 
they ſay, the cabell at the hawſe is run-out End for End. 

'+ Emter, Toenter, is to come into a ſhip, but in fight, they mult be 
carefull to cleer the Decks with Fire-pots, or the like, if it be poſſible 
from the trains of powder, before men do enter ; for it happens many 
times, that there are more men loſt in a minute, by entring, than in long 
fight boord and bord; and therefore being ſo dangerous, it is fit,taat men 
{hould be well adviſed firſt , though many times if a ſhip b2 not well 


provided of cloſe fights, it is the ſpeedieſt and ſafeſt way of taking them. : 
| Emring- 
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+ Entring-ladder, Of this there are two , the ons, which is uſed by 
the ſhips {11es, in Harbour, and fair weather, with eatring- ropes to it : 
this 1s all made of wood, the other made of ropes, with {mall taves 
for ſtepps , which 1s hung over the gallery, for entring out of the Boar 
in foul weather , when by reaſon of the ſhips heaving and ſetting, they 
dare not bring the Boat to the ſhip-fide, for fear of (taving. 

+ Entring-rope. Is the rope which hanos by the {ide of the hip, in the 
walte , where men do uſually come a-boord the ſhip out of a boat; but 
it is taken generally for any rope which is given a man to enter by. 

Eyes. The hole wherein the ring of the Anchor is put, is called the 
Eye of the Anchor , allo the compals, or ring, which is left of the (trap 
whereunto a block 1s ſeaſed,- is called the Eye of the rap. 

Eyelot-boles. Are thoſe round holes alongſt the bottom of thoſe 
{ails, unto which do belong Bonnets , and Bonnets have the ſame 
tor the Drablers , they have a little line ſowen about them , to make 
them ſtrong ; and ſerve for no other uſe but to receive into them the 
Lattches of the Bonnets, or Drablers , with which the Bonnet 1s laſed 
to th: Cowrſe, and the Drabler to the Bonnet. 


F 


Addem. A Faddom is fix foot , which though every one knoiv, is 

ſet down to vive notice that we meaſure the length of all onr ropes, 
by Faddoms, and not by any other meaſure, as we do the compais 
of the. ropes by Inch2s; for we ſay, a Cabell or Hawſieris ſo many 
faddom long, or ſo many inches about ; alſo we reckon in ſounding by 
Faddoms. 

A Pack, 1s one circle of any rope, a cabell that is queiled up round ; 
and fo when they veere out a cabell, they many times as, to know how 
much is left behind ivithin-boord, how many Facks are left. 

Tr Fall-off. When a ſhip ( under ſail) doth not keep ſo neer the 
wind, as we appoint , we ſay that the ſhip falls-off : This happens ma- 
ny times by negligence of the Reers-man , but many times the fault 
is in the ſhip, which happens, either becauſe ſhe may be light a-head, or 
that her maſts may be ſtayed too fore-ward on , for thele two things 
make a (hip-head fall from the wind, 
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Falls, When we mention the Falls of a ſhip (as to ſay) a ſhip hath 
a fall,or many taMs, ic is meant by the railing oc laying ſome patt of the 
Deck higher , or lower than the other ;. allo thz (mall ropes which we 
hale-by in.all tackles,is called the fall of the tackle; as to 1ay,over-bale 
the Fall of your main tackle, or cleer the fall of your tackle ( only the 
winding tackle hath no fall. 

To Farth:ll, Or farth-lling a fail., is when we wrap up a ſail cloſe 
tozethr, and ſobind it with the Caskets to the yard, but towards the 
yard-arme we gic rope yarns , for the fail is not very weighty ; this 
manner we uſe only to the main-ſail, fore-fail and (prit-ſail. 

Farthelling-lines. Ate (mall lines-which are made faſt to all the 
top-ſails , top-gallant-ſails, and ali the miſlen yard-arms, the miſien 
'hath but one , the other one, oneither fade ; by theſe we farthel-thoie 
ſails, but ch2 rop- ſails have nor their bunt bound-up to the yard, as the 
main and fore-ſails have , but is laid on the top, and ſo bound faſt to the 
had of the maſt; this we call (towing the top-ſall. 

The Faſhion Peeces. Are the. two timbers , which do deſccibe the 
bre.ith'ofythe ſhip a-ſtern, and are the outwardmolt timbers of the 
ſhips fern en either fide, excepting aloft where the Coconter is 
counted, | 

Fender- Bolts, Vide Bolts. 
' Fenders. Are many peeces of old cabells, ropes or billets of wood, 
which are hung over the ſhips (ide to keep another ſhip or boat from 


rubbing on the ſhips-fide , that they may not break her bends, or tub. 


off the Ruff when ſhe is new trimmed ; boats have the ſame , to ſave 


them from much beating again(t the ſhips ſide ;. in the boat , the men - 


have alſo little ſhort Raves,which they call Fenders, hence we fay, Fer.d 
the boat, that is, ſave her from beating againſt the ſhips fide. 

Fidd. 1s a8 it were. an Iren-pin-, made tape ring and (harp at the 
lowerend,, which is: to open thztrands: of the rop2s- when we (plite 
two rop:s-tagether; but when we: (pliſe cabells we nſe fidders of 
wood , inthe ſame form and nature but much bigger , which if they 
were made of '[ron, would be too heavy to work withall ; the pin in the 
heel of the top-malt which bears t upon the Che(-rrees, 1s a f1cv, 

Fidd-hawzmer. 1s a: Fidd-made ſharp at one end, to {p'ile a rope, 
and a Hammer at tz other end, with ahead and a claw , todrive or 
dawa Nail, | 
Fonts. 
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Fightts. The maſt-cloathes which hang round about the ſhip to 
hinder men from deing ſeen in fight, ar calied the fights ; alſo any 
bulkhead , afore or abat , out of which they may ule Murderers , or 
ſmall thor; or generally any place wherein men may cover themſelves, 
and yet uſe their Armes, are callzdcloſe fights, 

| Fire-works, Are any kind of artificiall receipts, applyed to zny 

kind of Weapon, Engine or Intirument, whereby we ute to ſer-on-fire 
the Hulls,Sails or Matis of a ſhip in fight, whereof thzre are many ſorts, 
but the molt commonly ute atſea are theſe, fire-pots, fire-balls, 
fire-peeks, Truncks, Brai3-balls, Arrows with fire-works , and th: 
like; to (ay all that might concerning theſe, will require too long a 
diſcourte for tis that I aece pretend. 

 eAFih, Is anypeece of timber or plank which we make faſt, 
elther to Maſt or Yard,to ſuccour and {trengthenit, when it is in danger 
to break , then we command the Carpenter to fiſh the Matt or Yard, 
which is done, firſt hollowing it fit for the place, and then nailing ir 
with ny and woulding it about with ropes. ( This fiſh is very dry 
meat, 

The Fiſk-block, The block, is the block that belongs to the fith, and 
is called the fith-block, 

7 he Fifh-hook. Is the hook belonging to th2 Fiſh, and is called the 
Fulh-hook. | 

The Fifh. 1s a Tackle hung at the end of the Davie, by the trap of 
the block , in which block there is a runner with a hook at the end, 
Which doth hitch the flook of the Anchor , and ſo they hale by the fall 
that belongs to it, ard (o raiſe the flook to the bow , or chainwale of 
the ſhip. 

Fla C Theſe are not only uſed at ſea for diftintions of Nations, 
or Officers of Fleets (as that the Admiral ſhould have his in the Main- 
top , the Vice-Admiral in the fore, and the Rear-Admiral in the Mil- 
ſen-top, ) but alſo for ciſtin&ions and fignes what ſhips muſt do ac- 
cording as they have direMions from: the chief Commander ,. as to 
chaſe, to give over,to come to counſel,or the like ; At ſea, to lower or 
ftrike ones Flag in fight is a token of yielding, but otherwiſe of great. 


obedience and reſpe& : And to be made to take it in perforce,the grea- . 


teſt diſgrace that can bez when they would have the flag out, they ſay, 


heave out fhz Flag, that is , to wrap it cloſe about the ſtaff ; To 
F 2 ſtrike 
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itrike the Flag , is to pull it down upon the Cap, and ſo let it hang over 
looſe. 

Flaire. When a ſhip is a little howled in neer the water, and above 
that the work doth hang over again, and is laid out broader-aloft, 
" they ſay, that the work doth Flaire over ; this makes a ſhip more room 
within boord,for a Man of War, but is not {o {ightly , nor by the molt 
common opinion held to be wholiom for a thip; yet I have ſeen the 
experience,and am of opinion, that it can wrong a ſhip but litrle, if her 
" bearing be laid high enough. 

Floane. When any of the (heats be not haled home to the Blocks, 
then they ſay that the ſheat is floan; but when they ſay , let flie the 
ſheat , that is to let it goamain , or as faraSit will: this is moſt 
commonly uſed in great Guſts , for fear of ſpending the top-malis, or 
over-ietting the ſhip ; for the ſheats being floan , doth hold no wind : 
I have een in an extraordinary guſt, that when the (hip hath been down 
on the quich fide in the water , we have to make. hzr right again let flie 
the theat, but the gult hath fluttred all the ſail to pieces , leaving not 
any jor, 0: but ſom2 raggs in th: bolt-ropes. | 

Fload. It is floo4 when the water begins to riſe, young-flood, 
quarter-flood, half flood, are all terms commonly known. 

The Flook, This is the broad part of the Anchor, which takes hold in 
the ground ; as alſo thoſe of the Crapnels , which have four flooks. 
+» Flote. Weſay, any thing doth flote that (wims above water , not 
touching ground, as the ſhip is aflote , that is, when it is born up cleer 
from the ground by the cifing of the water; a floaty-ſhip, is a ſhip 
which drawes but little water, | | 

+ Flow, When the water doth riſe or heighten,we ſay it doth flow : Bat 
note, thatever in all places (Seas or Rivers) where it flows, it flows 
by the ſhore , bzfore it lows in the offing or middle of the Rtream , and 
ſo it dothebbe by the ſhore, before it doth in the Aiream ; the reaſon 
ts, for that the water is of moſt force and weight where it is deepeſt, 
and (0 1s hardlier returned, being once bent away : When we ſay it 
flows at. Londen-Bridge , South weſt , or- at any other place South or 
Welt, or as it happens : by this'is meant , that when the Moon is at the 
full, or elſe new Moon, then upon that day, the Srn being in the South- 
welt point, which is three of the clock in thz after-noon, it is high wa- 

wer at Lovdon- Bridge, » ” 
e 
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T he Floore, The floor of a ſhip, is ſo much of the bottom of her, 
as ſhe doth ce(t upon when ſhe is a-ground ; and therefore thofe which 
have long and b:oad floors, lie faſt and ſafeft with the ground, and 
the others ate Crank and dangerous, both to wring themſelves, and tv 
overthrow, | 

Fluſh. Whena Deck is laid from Stem to Stern without: any falls 
or rifings , we ſay her Deck lies fluſh, fore and aft; and this word is ' 
not uſed in any other ſenſe, 

+ The Flie, 1s that part of the Compaſs wheron the 3 2. points of the 
winds are deſcribed ; to which underneath is the Neeole made fat. 

To Free. When a ſhip hath much water in her, we ſay, the Pump 
will free her,or will not free her ; Or when we bale out the water, that 
1s called freeing the ſhip : Alſo, when the Boat hath water in her , we 
command them to free the Boat ; ſo that this word (Free) is not uſed 
tn any other reſpe& about a thip, bat to get out the water, nor there is 
not any other word uſed (o properly , for the getting-out of the water 
of ſhip, or boat, as this, PEDD | 

Freſh-ſhott, When any extraordinary 'tand-water comes down a 
River ſuddenly , or elſe when any great River comes intoa Sea, ſoas 
thac th2 water is freſh a mild or two ( as in many places it is ) we ſay it 
18a great freſh-ſhott., SERT-ESE 2x 

The Fore-foote. There is no ſach place'of a ſhip which is termed 
her fore-foat ; but it is a word uſed in this kind , when two ſhips ſail, 
ſo that one doth lie with her tem ſo much a-weather the other, that 
keeping their courſes, that ſhip which doth ſo lie , will go out a-head 
with the other, then we ſay , that ſhe doth. lie with the fore-foot of the 
other , as the ſtands or comes with her fore-foot ; but -being once ſo 
paſt out before her a-head, and by her , we do not fay ſhe is paſt by her 
fore-foot , but thus, the is gone-out-a-head; ſo that this word fore- 
foot, implies no more, but one ſhips lying, or ſailing a-ctols an other 
ſhips way. 

Fore-locks. Are little flat peeces of Iron, made like wedges, which 
are put into the holes at the ends of bolts, to keep the bolts from draw- 
ins out or ſlipping back, all theſekeep down , and fath the cap-ſquares 


of the Carriages. 
Fore-maſt. Vide Map. 
A Former. Is apiece of wood, turned round, ſomewhat leſs ”_ 
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-T \: bore of the Peece for which ic is mad2; as a Saker Former, a Mi- 
mon Former,e.- The ule whereof, is to make vpon it Paper Carthras 
oes, or Linnen Carthrages. CT 
Fore-Reache, When two thips ſail together , or atter @ne anther, 
ſhe which ſails beſt ( thatis faſtelt ) doth Fore-reach upon the other. 1£ 
ewo thips-ſall both one way by a wind , one may keep the better wind, 
tha other may fore-reach , then he that doth fore-reach , if hz would 
{peak with the other, as ſuppole he be a Man of War , the other a Mer- 
chant, he mult caſt adout when he is o far fore-reached upon her , that - 
he may lie with her fore-ſoot. | 
| Fore-Sail, Vide Sail. 

Fore-Top-Maft, Vide Top-Maſt 

Fore-Yard. Vide Tard. * ; 

Foule, When a ſhip hath been long untrimmed , ſo that gras, or 
any filth be grown or gotabowt her , ſhe is foul: Alto when any rope 
which we ſhould hale , is hindred by an other, or tangledin it ſelf ( as 
Top-fail, Halliards , Tackle, Falls and the like may be )) or any thing 
elſe ſo that it cannot run, we fay the rop2 is foul, as the Sheats are 
foul of the Ordnance ; the Halltards, Clew- lines, or the like, are foul, 
and (o muſt be cleered before they can be made to run. 

Foule-water. When a (hip ( under ſail ) comes into ſhallow wa- 
ter ſo thatſhe raiſes the mud or ſand with her way , ( which ſhe may 
do, - theugh-ſhe do not touch the ground, but come very anecrit ) we 
ſay the makes foul-water. Note that a ſhip in Showle-water , when 
ſhe ſails with her Keele neer the ground , cannot feel her Helm, as 
_ wellas indeep-water : Thereaſon is, for that neer the ground, the 
water hath not that weight and force as it hath when it is deep : and 
alſo by reaſon of an Eddy , which is made betwixt the ground and the 
bottom of the ſhip, being ſo neer to get her, the water cannot come ſo 
ſwift to the Rudder , as1t doth in deeper-waters : And note alſo , that 
the ſwifter the water comes to the Rudder , the better the (hip doth 
ſteer, or feel her Helm. | 

Founder. When a ſhip by any extraordinary leak , or elſe by any 
oreat (ea that hath broken into her, is half full, or full of water , ſo that 
we cannot free the water forth , we ſay , ſhe is foundred. The word is 
ſenificant, for juſt as a foundred Horſe cannot go , ſo a (hip which is 
full, or neet full of water , will not feel her Helm , that it will _ 

racer 
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OI nor ficer , but drive away with the ſea, juſt like a log of 
wood. 

Furr , or Furr d. There are two kinds of furring , the one is after 
2 ihip1s built, to lay on an other plank upon the fide of her (- which is 
called plank upon plank, ) The other , which is more eminent , and 
more properly fucring , is to ripp off the firtplanks , and co put other 
timbers upon the firſt , and fo troput onthe planks upon thele timbers : 
The occafion of it is, to make a ſhip bear a benter ſail , for when a 
ſhip is too narrow , and the bearing either not laid out enough , or too 
ſow, then they muſt make het broader , and lay her bearing higher ; 
They commonly Furr ſome two or three ſtrakes under water and as 
much above , according as the ſhip requires, more or leis: I think in 
all the world, there are not ſo many ſhips Furr'd , asare in England : 


afd itis pity that there is no order taken , either for the puniſhing of 


theſe who build tuch ſhips ; or the preventing of it;- for it.is-an infinite 
loſs to the owners, and an utter ſpoiling and diſgrace to all ſhips that 
afe ſo handled, | | 


Futtocks, This word is commonly pronounced ; but 1 :think more 


properly it ſhould be called Foot-hooks; . for the Futtocks are thoſe 
compaſſing timbers, which give the bredth and bearing to'the-ſhip, 
which are ſcatfed to th: ground-timbers: And becau{e tio timbers that 
compaſs , can be found long enough,to go up throngh all the fide of the 


thip, theſe compaſhr.o-rimbers are (carfed 6ne into the other ,. and” 
thoſe next the Keel , are called the lower ground Fittscks, the- other: 


1 - 


are called the upp2r Furrocks. 


C 


'$ Age. We ars,to.Gage our Cask, that we may ſee how-great its, . 


| or how- much js-leaked out; which we do, by putting down a 
{tick at the Boong, and that, by the wetneſs , will ſhew. how much 


liquor isin it; Alſo , when we would know how much water a ſhip ' 
draws when ſhe.is a-float , we flick a nail into a pike or pole, and ſo 


put it down by the Rydder ,. till this nail catch hold under the Rudder, 
and this we call 9ageing a ſhip : Note that we cannot exaRtly by this,tell 


how.much water ſhe drawes, for we mult allow for the Rake o_ the 
up” 
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hip aft-ward on : for the Lole doth not go down in a Perpendicular 
Linz, and ſo many foot as (he draws, is called th: ſhips gage, when one 
thip 15t0-weather of another , the hath, as they term it , the weather- 
v29e, but they never ue to iay, the Lee-gage. 

Gale, When the wind doth not blow too hard , but reaſonably, - 
ſo that a thip may hear her top-ſails, a-tripp, we call it ( according to 
the ftrength of it) either an.calie , or loom: gale, whichis, when it is 
little wind; . a freſh , Riff Rrong gale when it is much wind ; Some- 
times at ſea, two ſhips being not far aſunder ; if itbe faire , ſmooth, 
oentle weather , and but little wind , ene ſhip will have more wind 
than the other, and ſometimes the one be flat,be calmed, the other have 
a little breath of wind,then they ſay, the (ſhip which hath the wind, doth 
oale away from the other. 

T he Garboord, - Is|che ficſt plank , that is brought on the out-Gde of 
the ſhip, next to the Keele. _ | 

Gar-boordſtrake. Is the firlt firake , or ( as you may ſay ) the firſt 
ſeame next to the Keele: Here is the moſt dangerous place in all the 
——w ſpcing a leak ; 'for-it is almoſt impoſſible to come to it within- 


The-Garnett.-, Is a tackle , wherewith we hoyſe in all Casks and 
Goods , if they be not too heavy , as great Ordnance, &c. It hath a 
pendant comes from the head of the main-maſt , with a block which 
is ftcongly ſeaſed to the main- ay, juſt over the Hatch-way where 
we uſe totake in our goods and howld. In this block , they do reele 
the runner , which hath a hook at one end, within which we hitch the 
ſlings, andat the other, a double block , in which we reeve the fall 
of the runner , and ſo by that we hale, and hoyſe in the Goods ; 
when it is not uſed , it is madefaſt along by the Ray, at the bottom 
of the ſtay. b 

A Girding. Vide Truſſes. | 

Girt. Whea the Cabell is ſo taught, that upon the turning of the 
tyde , the (hip cannot goover it with her tern-polt ; then ſhe will , 
lie a-croſs the tyde, and then we ſay, ſhe is Girt; which will inſtantly ' 
be under, if the cabell be veered out ſlack. 

Gearing.. Afail, is cut goaring , when it comes ſloaping by de- 
grees, and 1s broader at the clew than at the eating; all top-ſails, and 
top-gallant ſails are (0. : 

Gooſe-wing. 


oe » * 
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Gooſe-wing. When ie are a going before a wind, or quarter winds, 
with a fair freth gale, we many times {to make more halt) unparrallel 
the Miſſen-yard, and (o launch-out the yard and ſail over the quarter, 
on the Lee-ſide,and ſo fitting Guyes at the farther end,to keep the yard 
ſteddy with 2 Become : we Boome out the Sheat of the miflen-ſayle , 
this doth help to give the - ſome way , which otherwiſe the miflen- 
ſayle will not, eſpecially before a wind ; this ſayle ſo fitted, is called a 
Gooſe-iwing, \ 

Grapnells, Are inthe nature of an Anchor, being uſed for Gallyes, 
or Boats to ride by , only thzy differ in form : for Grapn<lls have 
four flooks, and never a ftock, fot it needsnone, being that which way 
ſozver it fall, two of the flooks do ever hold by the ground : In Mcn 
of War, we uſe them that are light to fling into a ſhip, to catch hold on 
ſome of the Grateings, Railes, Gun-wales, or the like, and ſo having 2 
chain mad- fa? unto it, we faſh faft th: ſhips together. There are alſo 
ſmall Crapn:ls, with three hooks , but not broad like flookes , with 
which we uſe to (weep for Hayvſers or ſmall Cabels. 

Gratings, Are ſmall edges laid over one croſs another like 2 
Portcultifle or a priſon gate, thoſe which are. caked the gratings , are 
betwixt the maine and fore-mails which do ſerve for a cloſe fight , 
and alſo for the ſuccour of men, either in hot, or foul weather with 
a Tarpawling upon them : Thete are alſo in many places of the ſhip 
oratings made for aire and light, but chiefly over the Ordnance , 


for the vent of the ſmoke of the powder, which comes out of the. 


tonch-hale in fight. | 

' To Grave. Graveing a ſhip , is bringing her to lie drye a- 
ground, and then to burn off the old filth and Ruff, with reed, broome, 
or the like, and ſoto lay onnew.; Some uſe only tallow , but that will 
quickly grow foul , others tallow and ſoap ( which will alſo quickly 
crow foul, ) The moft common and beſt, iswith train-oyle , Roſen 


and Brimftone boyled together, for this will laſt longeſt clean: The | 


laying on of the ſtuff, is called Paying the ſhip, | 
A Gripe. The Gripe of the Ship , is the compals and ſharpne's 
of the Stem under-water, eſpecially toward the lower part ; The uſe 
whereof,is.to make a Ship keep a 2god winds, And therefore ſarhetimies 
when 2 ſhip will'norkeep a'wind well, they put-on anotitr falſe Stem 

eo the true Stem. to make her Gtipe _ LANG. i... _ 
. , - 
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To Gripe, Weſaya wi doth Gripe,when ſhe is apt (contrary to 
the Helme,) to run her head or noſe to the wind more then ſhe ſhould : 
There are commonly two cauſes of this, the one, when a Ship may be 
too deep a-head, that her head is not apt, by reaſon of the weight 
which preſſes her down, to fall away from the wind ; the other may 
be the (taying of the Malt; for if ſhe be a ſhort ſhip,and draw much 
water, if her Maſts be ayed too mnch aftward-on, it. will cauſe her ' 
head (till roruninto the wind : The Flemmings being generally long, 
floatie Ships, do ſtay all their Maſts aftward-on very much , elſe their 
Ships would never keep a wind, for it is apparent to ſenſe, that all 
ſayles from the Maine-maſt aftward-on the farther aft they ſand,the 
more they keep the Ship to the wind : as the head-ſayles, the more 
forward on thzy ſtand, the. more power they have to flat the Ship a- 
bout from the wind. 

Growzmets, Are little rings, which are made faſt to the upper- ſide 
of the yard, with Rtaples,which are driven into the yard ; which have no 
other aſe but to tie and make faſt the Caskettsinto them. 

Ground and gronnding. When a Ship is brought of purpoſe to be 
trimmed on the ground,or otherwiſe, that is called grounding the ſhip : 
There-are three manner of laying a ſhip a-ground, that is, cither laying 
her head upwards towards the bank and her Rterne towards the off- 
wards, and is turned, laying her Pitch-long-to, this is uſed to Ships 
that are crank with the ground ; for this way,tkey take the beſt advan- 
race for the Ship to bear her ſelf: The ſecond is., to lay her. all alongſt 
the ſhore, and to heel her to the ſhore-ward; thigis uſed to ſhips. 
which have ceaſonable goed floats, and will bear themſelves ſufficient- 
1y well : Tae thicd, is laying her alongſt the ſhore haeling her to the off- 
ward;this we uſe to Ships which have great brozd Floarers(as Flemmmings 
which have Randing ftrakes;)the reaſon is, for that otherwiſe we ſhould 
hardly come to her Keele : Some ſea-fareing-men,are very ſuperſtitious 
of going to ſea at certain dayes,and commonly thoſe hold it good to be- 
oin the voyage on Sundayes; and therefore to ſeem to have begun the 
voyage that day (though -_ be not ready to goe) they will weigh, or 
a$ the term is, tripp thz Anchor, and go little way,and ſo come to the 
Anchar again, this they call breaking eronnd. Go .” 

Ground-timbers. Are thoſe timbers which are faſt laid ver the 
Keele, and ſo bolted through the Keelſon into the Keele, and are —_— 

_ WiC 
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which make the floare of the Ship, and are therefore called ground-tim- 
bers, becauſe the Ship doth reſt upon theſe when ſhe lyes a-ground. 

Gudgins, Are thoſe Irons which are made falt to the Sterne-polt, 
into which the Pintells of the Rudders are hanged. 

To Gull, When the Pin of a Block, doth eat or wear into the - 
Sheevec, it is called Gulling : Alſo when a Yard doth rubb againſt the 
Maſt, we ſay, it will Gull the Maſt ; and therefore, to avoid that, we 
put a Plat made of Synnet, to the middle of the yard, to keep it from 
oulling the Maſt. | 

The Gun-wale. That peece of timber, which reaches on cither fide 
the Ship, from the half-Deck, to the fore-Caftell ( being the upper- 
molt bend as it were, which finiſhes the upper walls of the Hull there 
and wherein they put the Stanſhions which ſupport the waſt-trees) 1s 
called the Gun-wale, whether there be any Guns there or not : Alſe 
the lower part of any Port where any Ordnance doth lie , is called the 
Gun-wale, ge, 

A Guye. Is any rope which is uſed to keepa peece of Ordnance, 
or any thing elſe, the Boate or the like, which is hoyſed into the Ship 
from ſwinging into the ſhip too faft , when it is over the Gun-wale, 
to be hoyſed in, then by this cope we do eaſe it ingreatly ; and it is 
commonly made faft to the Stanſhions of the waſt trees, and that is 
called a Guy , which word I think comes from Guide, for this doth 
ouide itin. Alſo there is a rope which is faſtned to the fore-maft 
atone end, andis reeved through a ſingle block, which is ſeaſed to the 
Pendant of the winding tackle , and ſo reeved again through another, 
which is ſeaſed to the fore-maR, ſomewhat lower then the ficſt part, and 
this is to hale forward the Pendant of the windigs Tackle, and this 
ropeis called Guye. 


H 
To Ale, or ov:r-hale. That which others commonly call pulling 
a rope , the ſea-faring-men call ever haleing ( as hale taygbc 
the Bowelings; or hale in a rope that hangs without boord, or ths 
like in any kind,) To over-hale, is when a rope is haled to (tiff, or 
taught ; then to hale it the contrary way that it was haled before, and 
ſo to make it llagker, : G 2 To 
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Te Hall, or Haliing. Halling of a Ship, is calling to her to know 
whence ſhe is, or whither ſhe is bound, or any other occaſion, which is 
done commonly in theſe words, 6 the Ship, or ( at Sea,) to more but 
Hoa, and the oth2r then anſwers Hie : Thele words-are common to 
all Chriſtian ſea-men, to hall each other in: Alſo ſometimes we ſeem 
to call to them, or ſalute them with with whiſtles or trumpets, and this 
is called Halling with Trumpets , or whitles, 

 Halliards, Ate the ropesby which we hoyſe all the yards, only the 
croſs- Jack, nor the ſprit-ſayle-yard have none, becanſe they are ever 
Nung : yet in ſmall-crafe, they have Halliards to the ſprit-ſayle-yard. 

Humd,or Handing, When they would deliver away any thing , to 
be palſed toanother, or to have it brought to them,they ſay, hand this a- 
way, or hand me that, or hand it along; ſo when they want men ro 
hoyſe, or do any labour, they uſe to call for more hands,not more men. 

A Hands peeke; 1s but a wooden leaver, ( which is uſed inſtead of. 
2a Croa of Iron) to traverſe the Ordnance; but moſt eſpecially to the 
—_— in the boare, or Ships which have wind laſſes,to heave up the 

nor by. 

The Harpings, The Harpings of a Ship, is the bredth of her at the 

| dowe: Alſo ſome call the ends of the bends, which are faſtned into the 
Stem, the Harpings. HA 

Hatches. Are thoſe looſe parts, and as it were, dores of the Deck, 
Which are in the mid-ſhip before the main-maſt that we open to let 
down things in-Hould ,baving at each corner a ſheackle of Iron , tolifr 


Har h-way By the Hatch way,Is meant the place Perpendicular, 
over the Hatches : when they ſay, lay a thing in the Hatch-way,that is, 
on the Hatches. 

The Hawſes. Are thoſe great round-holes, before, under the head, 
out of which the Cabels do come , when the Ship is at an Anthor : A 
bold Hawſe ; Is when they lie high from the water, and this is beſt, for 
when they lie low, if there be great ſea, the Hawſe will ill be in the 
water, and take in much water into the Ship : Freſh the Hawſe, that 
is when we ſuſpe& that the Cabel is fretted or chafed, or islike, as 
many times it will, to burn in the Hawſe ( for there the Cabel en- 
dures the greateſt fireſs ) then we veer out a little, to let another 
part of the Cabel endure the ireſs ; Alſo, when we lay new _ 

$a orcas : —_ 
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upon the Cabel] ; In the Hawſe,it is called freſhirg the Hawſe : Cleere 
the Hawſe, that is, when two Cabels, which come out at two Hawſes , 
gnd by the winding of the Ship, have ſome turns one about the other , 
then undoing theſe turns, is cleering the the Hawſe ; which is neceiſary 
to be done, tor elſe the Cabelgwill oall one another very much : Any 
ſhip,or thing that is croſs afore the Hawſe, or lyes athwart the Hawie; 
or when one Ship rides with her terne jult afore the others Hayvſe,they 
lay, ſhe rides upon the Hawlſe. | 

A Hanſer. 18 athree-ficand roape, and may be called a little Ca- 
bell, for that which is one Ships Hawſer,will be another Ships Cabell : 
Theſe do ſerve for many uſes: as to warp the Ship ovec a bar: the 
main? and fore-(hrowdes,are made of H:wiers;only note the difference 
of tne miking or laying, is the cauſe of th: dift:rence of the names , 
which to kno\y, Vide Roapes. 

The Head. Vide Beakg-Head: Yet ſometimes it is not exa&tly 
taken only for the Beake-head ; for ſometimes they ſay,a-head, that is, 
nr = fore-maſt, taking as it Were, all the forepart of the Ship, for - 
the head. 

Head-lines. Are the roapes of all ſayles,which are uppermoR next- 
the yard,by which the ſayle is made faſt unto the yards. 

Head-ſales, Are ſailes belonging to the fore-maſt, ſprit-ſaile, and 
ſprit-ſaile top-maſt ; for theſe are the ſailes which govern the head of 
the Ship,to make it fa]l off, and to keep out of the wind ;. theſe h:ad- 
failes (quarter winds) are the chief drawing ſailes. 

Head: ſea. When it hath been a great ſtorm, the wind (it may bz) 
will ſuddenly alter 6 points and more, but the ſea will go the ſame 
way it did, for ſome hours, then if our courſe lie to goe right againſt 
this ſea ( as we may, the wind being altred ) we ſhall meet this ſea 
right a-head,and ſo we call ita head-ſea : Sometimes alſo when it hath. 
but a little wind, there will be a ſea, which will come contrary to the 
wind, but then, not long after, the wind will come that way, and doth: 
ſhew, that on thar point of the Compalſs,ivhen as that ſea comes, there 
hath been much wind. Note, that generally, before any great ſtorm: 
the ſea will come that way before any wind ; which ſhews that the 
ſea out-runs the wind : the reaſon I take to be , for that the ſea be- 
ing a continuate-body, one part bzing moved, the wind doth quickly 
infuſe motion to the reſt, as we ſee by the circles which a ſtone doth 

. G 3 make 
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make, when it is thrown into the water. Note, in head-ſczs , all 
ſhort Ships ace badSailers,for they beat much againſt the ſea, but long 
Ships do 20 more eaſily, for they will ride upon two waves at once, 
and fall more gently into the ſea, 

To Heave. As wecommonly uſe the word , fling a-way , ſo ſea- 
men they uſe the word, -heave away ; for if it be but a rope, yard, oc 
Ship,they will ay,heave it a-way : Heave over-boord, that rope, yard, 
or the like ; Alſo the turning about of the Capiaine,is called heaving at 
the Capſtaine ; Allo when a Ship at Ancher doth rie, and fall with the 
waves, they {ay, ſhe heaves and (ets. 

The Heels, The Heele of the Maine-maſi,fore-maſt, or Miſſen, is 
' nothing but that part, Waich is pared away a little , (launting on the 

aftward-ſide of the foot of the mai, likea heel, to give the Malt leave 
to be Rayed aftward on; as the Flenzmngs do eipecially ; But the 
Heeles of the top-maſts are ſquares, and in that they put the fid of the 
top-maſt. 

To Heele, Ts for the Ship to lie down on a fide, whether ſhe be a 
floate or a-gronnd, and ſo ſhe heeles much or little : She heeles to 
Star-Boord,or to Port : Some ſuperſtitious Sea-men, when they take in 
©00ds, or viduals for a voyage, if by chance in towing the proviſion 
ſhe heele to Rar-boord, will ſay, it is a Ggnof a long and bad voyage, 
for then they will ſay, (he heeles from hand-ward, becauſe they take in 
all their goods on the Lar-boord fide; but if ſhe heele to Lar-boord, 
it isa ſigne of a good voyage; and ſome goods to come in : When ſhe 
is a-ground, we ſay ſhe heeles to the ſhore-ward, or to the offward,ac- 
cording as it is, | 

The Helme. Is that peece of timber, which the helmeſ-man doth 
holdin his hand, to ſteere and govern the Rudder, and one end is made 
falt to the head of the Rudder,but ſo as that it may be taken off : Though 
the Rudder be the cauſe of the Ships working , yet the helme is che in- 
ftrument which coverns the Rudder, and therefore we impute it all to 
the Helme; as when we ſay, the Ship feels the Helme, or doth not feel 
the Helmezthat is, will work, and be governed by the Helme, or not ; 
for if a Ship be very foul, or out of her trym,or too deep, or too light, 
many times ſhe will nat feel the Helme, but ſayle as if ſhe had none, 
Port the Helme : Star-boord th2 Helme: A mid-ſhip, or right the 
Helme,terms of conding,to dire which way the Steers-man ſhould 

Put 
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put the Helme : In ſmaller Ships under the rate of 500 Tun, they uſe 
co put a whip to the other end of the Hel ne, and fo ſteer and govern 
the Helme by that, 

To Hutch, Is to catch hold of any thing with a rope , to hold it 
faſt, or with a hook ; and we ſay, Hitch the fiſh-hook to the flooke 
of the Anchor : When we hoyſe inthe boate, Hitch the Tackles in the 
rings of the boate, or the garn2t, the ſlings, that is, catching hold of it by 
the hook, to hoy(e in the goods. 

To Hold:off. 1s when we heave.the Cabel at the Capſtaine, if th 
Cabel be very Riff and great, or elſe have layne in a flimie ozie-ground, 
itſurges, and ſlips back, . unleſs that part, which .is heaved in, be ill 
haled away, hard from the Capſtaine, to keep the Cabzl cloſe, and 
hard to the Capſiaine whelpes, if it be a ſmall Cabzl, men may do it 
in their hands: butif great, then either they hold off with Nippers,or 
elle (as inall great ſhips) they do bring it to the jgere-capſiaine , and 
this is called, Holding-oft. 

Hevey-Combd. When a peece of Iron Ordnance ( either by being 
Ill-caft, or with over much wearing, is rugged, and hathlittle holes in 
the concave of the Peece.ſhe is ſaid to be Honey-combd, This is very 
dangerous for a croſs-bar-ſhot to catch in, or any-ragged ſhot, as alſo 
that ſpme rag of the Carthage or pezce of the wad may ſtick-in it, and 
ſo fire the powder,that (hall inftantly be put in to try whether a Peece 
be Honey-combed, we put in a Naile, or crooked peece of wire at the 
end ofa ſtaff,and ſo where that catches we know ſhe is Honey-combed; 
or elſe light a candle on the end of a aff, and that will ſhewall the im- 
perfettions of the Peece. hrs 

The Hookes: The Hookes of the Ship , are all thoſe forked timbers 
which are placed upright on the Keele, both in the Raxe,and Run of the 
Ship : Theſe do give the Narrowing and bredthing of the Ship in thoſe 
parts, according as they are framed, and they are bolted into the Keele ; 
The compaſling timbers whichare before,and do help to ſtrengthen the 
Stem and fore-part of the Ship, are called brealt-hooks. .: 

A Horſe. Isa rope which is made faſt to one of the fore-maft 
ſhrawdes, with a dead-man-eye at the end of it, through which is ree - 
ved the pendant of the ſprit-ſail-ſheates, and is for:no other uſe , 
but to keep the ſprit-ſail-ſheates cleere of the flopkes of the Anchor : 
Alſo when a man heaves the head of the (hrowdes, there is 2 rope | 

made 
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made faſt to the ſhrowdes for him to len againſt for falling into the 
ſea ; Alto they ule a reape to (et taught the ſhrowdes,with wale-knots, 
one end made faſt to the ſhroygs,to the other, theLanniers are brought, 
and (0 with a hand-ſpeeke turning it, they ſer taught the Halliards, this 
is called a Horie: Allo thoſe little ſhort roapes, which are leaſed to the 
middle of the top-maſt, and top-gallant-ſtages,with a block,wherein are 
reeved the top-taile and top-gallant bowlings, are called Horſes, 

The Howld. All the room betwixt the Keilſon , and the firſt , or 
. lower-decks, 1s called the Howld ; and itis where all our vicuals, 
2oods, and ſtores dolie ; yet it is divided into ſeveral roomes with 
bulk-beads » 25 the Stewards room , the Powder room, the Boat- 
ſwaines ſtore, and the like : Running the howld, Rowe the howld, cleer 
the howld. Yide the proper names, 

The Hoywnds, Are the holes inthe Checks which are faſtned to 
the head of the Maſts, wherein the tyes do run, to hoyſe the yard ; The 
top-malts have but one hole aloft in the head of the maſt, becauſe they 
have but ſingle ties, and this is alſo called the Hownds. 

Howlſom. We ſay a Ship is a Howlſom Ship in the ſea when ſhe 
will hull, trie andride well at an Anctor , without rowling or tum- 
bling and labouringmuch in the fea: 'A long ſhip , which draws mich 
water will hull well;trie well, and ride well : 1f ſhe draw much water, 
and be ſhort,ſhe may hull well,but neither trie nor ride well at an An- 
chor : If ſhe draw little water, and be long, fhe may ride well, and 
trie well, but not hull well ; 1f ſhe be ſhort and draw little water, ſhe 
will neither hull, trie, nor ride well ; and therefore thoſe are the moſt 
unhowlſome Ships. Note alſo that the howſeing-in, - or laying of the 
upper works of a ſhip, do much eaſe, or wrong her in all th:ſe manner 
of workings; but howſoever the over-carving of her, is bad for all, 
and rakes her more labourſeme then otherwiſe ſhe would be. 

' Honſing-in. Whzn a hip after ſhe is patt the bredth of her 
bearing, 1s brought in narrow to herupper-works, they ſay that ſhes 
howſed-in : Mott are of opinion, that the howſeing-in of a <hip,makes 
her the more howlſom in the ſea, becauſe the weight.of the Ordnance , 
- and her upper works, -do not over-hang the Nail , which. as they ſup- 

oſt world makeher.rowle the more, Bur Iam ſure it takes away a 


Sreat deal of room fora man of War, and the Tack will never come 


fo well a-boord, as when ſhe is laid-out aloft : I hive ſo much expe- 
| rience 
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tience of both ſorts, that I am of opinion if two Ships be given ceter#s 
paribrs,a {lip which is laid out a-lofc, not fairing but proportionably 
finiſhed to her other works, ſhall be the howl:omer Ship ; for that the 
counterpoi-e on either fide (the whole we'ght not io much over h;ng- 
ins the perpendicular of the Keele ) ſhall keep her more tieddy , and 
make her the longer in fetching overa teele: The reaion is the ſame , 
and will hold proportion in a Ship to the wacking of a 1un-Ambulus , 
who with equal weight will 20 much more (are, it his weight where- 
with he doth tieddy himielf, beat the end of the Long-taff, which 
by reaſon of the greatneis of the cirele, muſt have a long time to core 
over his perpendicular, thenif the ſame were ina ſhorter Raft, or ina 
Jump together in his hand, which once inclining either way, he hath 
nothing by: which to ſuccour and counterpoize the weight. 

+ To Hojſe, When they would hale up any thing into the Ship with 
a Tackl2,or a dead-rope, or get upa yard,they call it Hoyieing:as hoyſe 
the water in, hoyle up the yards. 
+ The Hull. Is the very body or bulk of the Ship without Malts, 
Yards, Ropesor Sayles, 

Hulling, Is when a Ship is at Sea,and hath taken in a'l her ſailes,in 
calm weather : It is done to ſave the ſayles from beating: out againſt 
the Maſis,but in foul weather when they are able to bear no ſaile, the 
manner is'no more, but taking in-all the ſayles, and tying down the 
helme to the Lee-fide of the Ship (and ſe if ſhe be a good conditioned 
Ship) ſhe will lye eaſily under the ſea and thus ſhe makes her way one 
point afore the beam, that is, if the Wind be at Weſt, and the hip 
look South,fhe will make way Eaſt, and by South , which is one point 
afore the beame : the b-am will bear Eaſt and Welt. Ir is not yet 
aoreed amonglt all Sea-men, whether it. be better for a Ship to hull 
with her top-maſt up or down: the moſt received opinionis, to have 
h-c down, in reſpect that generally they ſuppoſe the weight aloft will 
mak- her ſteele the more dangerouſly in a ſtorm, But belades {the 
exp-rience which I have ſeen to the contrary) I can give this reaſon , 
why it is b:{t in a dangerous and deſperate torm, to hull with the 
top-maſis up: all ſea-men will confeſs, that the weather Seele is the 
m-it dangerous Seele,. and therefore muſt grant, that that is the ſafeſt 
hulling which doth moſt prevenr the danger of the Seele : If her top- 
malts be down when ſhe Sezles to Lee-ward, the lefſe weight —_ 

H ea 
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head ſhe hath to hinder her from coming, and rowling back over a9in 
to wind-ward, the fafter ſhe will Se:le-over, and the ſhorter : that 
meeting the wind-ward ſea {o ſhort, and ſuddenly, it may endanger to 
break in and founder her, but if the top-maſt be up, ſhe muſt needs be 
the longer in coming-up to wind-ward, and ſo meet the ſea with more 
eaſe, that it may have more leiſure to break away ander her; yet it is 
true,the will make the greator Lee- Sezle,but in that there is no danger, 
though to an unexperienced man, there may ſeem to bz. 

A Hallock, 1s a (mall part of a fayle, which is looſed and left 0- 
pen in 2 great Rorm, when we dare not have any more out, and is on- 
ly uſed in the Mifſen-ſayle, when we would keep the Ships head to the 
ſea,with a little ayle, making all up, excepting a little at the Miſſen- 
yardarm; orelſe when a Ship wilt not weather-coile,' to lay her head 
. the other way, we looſe (for thatis the term) a hullock of our fore- 
ſayle, and fo changing the helme to the weather-fide, the Ship will fall 
off, and lay her head where her ſterne lay before. 


E 
The Eere. Is a peece of a Hawſer, which is made faſt to the main- 
'  IJyardand fore-yards, cloſe to the ties of great Ships ('for ſmall 
Ships do riotuſe it,) and ſois reeved through a block , which is ſeaſed 
cloſe to the top, and ſo comes down, and is reeved through another 
block at the bottome of the Maſt cloſe by the Deck : Great ſhips have 
one on one ſide, another on the other fide of the ties; the uſe of this 
rope , is to help tohoyſe up the yard , but the chiefeſt is to ſuccour 
_ ties, and 'to- hold the- yard from falling doyn if the ties ſhould 
reak, | Ss 

The Feer-Capftaine. This hath its name from the Jeer ; which ts 
ever brought to this Capſtaine to be heaved at by z It Rands in the wat 
in the hatch-way,and ſerves for many other uſes ( as to heave upon the 
Violl, or hold off the Cabell from the maine-Capftaine. 

Tron-fick, A Ship or boate is faid to be'Tron-ſick, when the bolts, 
ſpeckes or nailesare ſo eaten away with the ruſt of the ſalt-water , that 
they Rand hollow in the plankes, and ſo the Ship doth receive in water 
dy them, and this is the reaſon why they pt lead over all the bolts 
heads under water, A 
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A Tunck, Any peece of aCabel thatis cut of, moſt commonly 
any part of an old Cabel, iscalled a Junck ; ſuch as this, they hang for 
fenders by the Ships- ſides, or ele untwitt it, and make plats for Cabels, 
rope-yarne or linnet, if it be riot too 01d and rotter,, if it be old, then 
thzy made Ockham of it, 

Al Fury-maſt, When by occaſion of totm, or fight, we have loſt 
either the tore-Maſt or main-Maft, we do referve (1f it be poffible ) 
the Main or fore-yard ; which we put down into the Rep of the 
maſt,-avd fo fatten it in the partners, and'o take the Mifſen-yard, or if 
we have any other,which ſerves fot a yard, which fitting with ſayles and 
—_ in form of the other, we make a ſhift with a Reere, and govern 
the Ship, | 


Sn 
— 


| K 
T d Gs or Keckling., We uſe this teri only to the Cabel, and 
the Bolt-rope , when ve fear the galling of the Cabell in the 
Hawie , or the bolt-rope againſt the quarter of the ' Ship , we turn a 
ſmzllrope round about it, bur it thanner'it diffets tot from ſerving of 
other ropesz though to theſe, this Rrving is Keckling, 
A Kedger, Vice Anthor. 

To Kedge,or Kedging, When ina narrow River , we would bring 
up or down a Ship, the wind being contrary to the tide, and we are to 
goe with the tide , then they uſe to fet the fore-ſail, or fore-top-ſaile, 
and the mifſen, and [> let her drive with the tide; the reafon of uſing 
theſe tailes is fo flat her about, if ſhe come too neer the ſhore : alſo 
they uſe a {tall Anchor in the head of the boate ,' with a hawſer , that 
comes from the Ship; which Anchor they tet fall inthe middle of the 
ftean - Tf the ſhip come too neer the ſhore, 'and fo wind her head a- 
bout by that; and fo lift up'the Anchor 2g4ih', when (Ke is aboar ; from. 
this uſe the Anchor is called a Kedger, ot Kedge- Anchor. 

T he K-ete. © 1s the firlt tnhber which is laid of a Ship, and is the 
baſes whereon all the reft arg'faftned; atd ſo muchis ro be accounted 
the Keels, as doh fte th a (trdlcht tine;at.theone end whereof,is ſcarffed 
int the Stent, 2h ut the others Let it the fiethe-pott ; 16 this are all 
ths ground timbers 21d hooks; fore arid af, bolted; and on them all 
the upper-works are raiſed : A ranck Keele, is when a ſhip hath p m_ 
. H 2 Ceie ; 
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Keele z and this is good to keep a Ship from rowleing ; for if. a floaty 
ſhip rowle too much, that. hath but a ſhowle-Keele , we put to another 
Keele under the firſt, to make it deeper, for that will take ſome more 
hold in the water ; and this we call afalie Keele. | 

The Keele-rope. 1sa rope which runs alongſt the Ship upon the 
Keele within the Limbers of the ground-timbers , onz end coming- . 
out before, the other abalt, ſome will have this of a baſſe-rope , but 
the beſt is a hair rope for laſting; The uſe of it is to clecr the Lim- 
ber-holes when they are. ftocked with ballaſt, or any thing el(e,ſo as 
_ water Which lies betwixe the timbers, cannot come to the well of 
ta? Pump, 

Keel-ſon. 1s the loweſt peece of timber within the Ships. howld, 
which lies all along upon the ground timbers right over the Keele, 
through which / are- driven the bolts which do faſten the Keelſon 
ground-timbers and the Keele together, 

A Ketch. Is a ſmall boat , ſuch as uſes to come to Billing ſgate, 
with Maycril, Oyſters, &c, : : : 

Kevells, Are ſmall peeces of Timber, nailed to the inſide of the 
Ship, unto which we be-lay. the ſheats and tacks. | 

Keenks,, Whena rope which ſhould run ſmooth in the block hath 
oota little turn, ſo as it comes double ( as it were) this we call « 
Keenke : alſo the fame is in a Cabell, if it run-out-doubling in like 
manner,which bappens either by ill quileing of the Cabell, or by letting 
it run out too falt ; butif it be perceived,it is remedied by over ſetting 
the Cabel, elſe the Cabell very much in that place,  ; - 

A Knave-line, Is a rope, the one end faſined to the Creſ-trees 
under the maine or fore-top, and ſo comes down by the ties, to the 
Ram-head ; unto which there is ſeaſed a ſmall peece of billet ( ſome 
| two foot long) with hole in the endof it, in which hole this line 1s 

reeved, and ſo brought to the ſhips fide , and haled up-taught to the 
railes : The uſe whereof, is,to keep the ties and halliards from turning 
about one another, which beirig new they would ibe, were it not for 
this line ; but after the halliards and ties are ſtretched a while. 1t 15 ta- 
ken avay, and ne more uſed, but on the like occaſion. ; 

Knees. Are thoſe crooked timbers, which are ſo called, in reſpe& 
they repreſent a mans Knee bowing; theſe do bind the beams and 
the futtocks together, being bolted into both of them ; ſome * _ 

| Ie I ey way we  orgo : 6» one 
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alongft ſhips,and ſome right up and down ; you may eafily know them 
1n part where they are uſed, by the form of them. 

| Kneetles, Are two rope yarnes twiſted together in a knot at each 
end, to ſeaſe a rope, or block, or the like. 

The Kmghts, There is the maine-Knight, and the fore-Knight ; 
one (tanding aft the maine , the other abaſt the fore-malt , upon the 
ſecond Deck, being faſt bolted to the beams : A Knightis a peece of 
timber wherein are four ſheevers, three for the halliards and one for 
the top-rope to runin, when they are hoyſed ; they are commonly 
carved with the picture of ſome head upon them, by which they are ea- 
fily known, | | 
Knutlidge, Vide Ballaſt, for it isall one. 

Knotts, There are two ſorts of Knotts, which are uſed at ſea, the 
one is a Bowling knot (which is ſo made, thatic will not flip nor flide ) 
with this knot the bowling bridles are made-faſt to the Creengles, but 
it is alſo uſed in any other wayes : The other is a wale-Knot, which is- 
a round knot or knob, made with three firands of a rope fo that it can- 
not flip. Tae tacks, top-ſaile-ſheats- and. Roppers, have theſe wale» 
knots, and many other ropes, ; | yo 
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To Abowr. We ſay a Ship labours in-the Seagyhen ſhe rowles and 
tumbles very much, euher a Hull, -or under-laile,or'atan An+ 
chor : A ſhip. cowles molt a-bull, when it hath been a- grown ſtoxme, 
and ſuddenly the wind ceaſes, but the ſeas continue. ill, then ſhe will 
rowlc, for wantof wind: under-ſail a ſhip rowles moſt , right before 
3-wind,but bears molt upon a-head (ea-; ſo that ſome ſhips- are molt 
dangerous to put a-fore the ſea in a great. Rormez and weak Ships 
dangerous to beat againſt the head-ſea at an- Anchor: ; Ships rowle and . 
labour moit when they lie betwixt wind and tide , which is upon the 
turning of th&.cide,. when the wind and the tide are contrary ; and nel- 
ther hath got power to make her ftraine her Cabels, to ride with her 
head, either co the wind or tide. BY 1; 
Ladder. | There ace three uſual Ladders belonging to 2 Ship , the 
entiing Ladder in the waſt ; a ladder of ropes which bangs: out £ 
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the gallery for foul-weather and at fea, to come out of the boat,or 
oointo it; and one at the bzak-head, which is made fat over the 
bolt- prcitro get pp upon the bolt ſprit by : The YVexetians , and molt 
Levant Ships, and allo Spaniſh Gallioons bave Ladders, which co into 
the top,and come down abatlt the ties, for they feldome go up by the 
ſhrowdes. ; | 

To Lade. Ts to fill the Ship with goods or proviſion , for when the 
Hold is full they ſay,ſhe'hath her ladeine; Alſo tocharge a peece of 
O:dnance, 1s to Lade the Ordnance ; alio ſome ſay, Lade the water out 
of the Boate, | | 

A Ladle. Is that wherewith we put the powder into a peece of 
Ordnance,when we take the powder out of a Budee-barrel ; we never 
uſe that in fight , unleis we have ſpent all our Carthrages, for they are 
">" and not ſo ſpeedy, and dangetous for ſcattering of 

ec. 

Land-f.dl, Ts as much as the falling with the Land, as thus, If we 
fay we (hall ice Land, ſuch a day, atd that it fall out (6 juſt accordine to 
our reckoning,we ſay, we have @ good Land-fall ; or if we be miſtaken, 
then we made a bad Land-fall. 

Land: locked. When we are in any Road or Harbour , ſo that the 
Land lies round abont us,and the ſea lies not at any point open upon us, 
we ſay we ride Land-locked, theſe are very good Roads and Harbours ; 
for no ſea can come in to wrong the Ship. 

Land-to. By this"is meant juſt ſo far off at ſea as wecan ſegthe 
Land:as when we dite&t one to fie off at ſea in the hight of a' Cape-ttmd- 
to, that is ſo neer, #nd (o far off , as he may even juſt tee atid diſcerte 
the land, and'no neerer. = | 4 

A Land-turne, Is the ſame off the Land,that a Breize is off the ſex, 
only differing that the Land-turne comes by nighe, and by fea-tarn, of 
Breizeby day.'' Vide Breize. WO I SITS S GOP 3 0000s 
of Langrell. Igalooſe (hot, which goes tt With a ſhackle , to be 
hortned when it is put into the Peece, and toflic ont at length when it 
ts diſcharged, with 2 half bulſety- either of Lead'or Iron at the either 
end : This is good (hotneer hand, to-nfe out of! our Ordnance, to cut 
down Maſts, Yards, Ropcs and Sailes ; amd afiv'ir will do mich exe- 
cufion'iamong the men lofe ;bur it is not ſed betwixt wind, ard water, 
for it Wifl not pierce a good Ships-fides, FE: WA wh SO | 


Lamers, 
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Lanirs. Are the ſmall ropes which are reeved in the dead-men- 
eyes, of all the ſhrowdes and chaines; and the uſe of them, is either to 
flacken, or to ſet taught the throwdes : alſo all the Rayes belonging to 
any Maſts (whether they have Blocks or Dead-men- eyes belongings to 
them) are ſet tavght by a Lannier; alſo the ſmall rope which makes faſt 
the topper of the halliards to the halliards, is called a Lannier. 

Large. When a Ship goes neither by a-wind, not before a wind, 
but as 1t were, betwixt both (that is quartering) and ſuch a wind that 
Carries her ſo, we call a large-wind, 

To Laſe, or Laſing. Is the proper term-, for putting-to the Bon- 
net to the Courſe,or the Drabler to the Bonnet, as Laſe on the Bonnet : 
Alſo we' ſay, Laſe on the Netting to the Roof-trees or the Waft-trees. 

To Lab,or Laſhers. When we bind any thing up to the Ships 
ſides or Maſis (as Pikes, Mugskets, or a Butt to thz Maſt, or the like, as 
fiſhes and ſpare top-Maſts without-boord ) we call it laſhing ro, but 
the Lathers chiefly are thoſe ropes, which do bind-faſt together the 
tackles and breechings of the great Ordnance , when they are haled 
within-boord : The reaſon is, becauſe the breechinvs catmot be haled- 
up taught by hand, therefore this rope is brought about the breeching 
and tackles a little before the carriage, right under the Peece,and ſo la- 
ſhes them faſt together. 

Lacking. Note that when we ſay, a Ship goes Lasking, Veering , 
Quarter-winds, Large and Roemer, it is in a manner all one,for then 
they neither go by a wind, nor before. 

Latchets. Are ſmall lines, which are ſown into the Bonnets and 
Drabler like loopes, wherewith they laſe the Bonner to the Cowrſe, or 
the Drabler to the Bonnet, putting them into the Eylot-hokes , and (0 
haſeing them one over another. | 

Launch, This word is uſed inſtead of put-out, as we ſay ; Launch 
2 Ship out of a Dock,or out of the Key ; Launch the boate, launch-out, 
or launch in the Davit; Launch out the Capitaine barrs: Alſo in an 
other ſenſe , when they have hoyſed-up a yard high enough, or the top- 
Maſt,they cry Launch-hoa,that is,hoyſe no more : Alſo in towing the 
howld, they will ay, Launch aft, or launch fore-ward, when they would 
have a Butt or the like brought fore-ward, or aft-ward-on ,' allo when 
they are Pumping, if the Pump ſucks, then thzy cry Launch-hok, that 
is, pump no more, : 
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To Lay a Land, When we are ſa:led outof fight of a Land ſo that 
we cannot ſee it,we ſay,that we have layed the line ; but if it beſo thar 
ſome other point of Land do hinder us from tcerng it, then we 1ay, that 
we have ſhut in, or ſhut itinto the other point. | 

A Leake, There is no ſhip ſo tight, but that with her labouring 
in the ſea, (nay though the ride in Harbour) ſhe will make fome water, 
but we ſay a ſhip is Leake, when ſhe makes more water than is ordi- 
nary,which is ſome hundred (trokes in 24. or'48. hours : The cauies 
of Leakes are, either the ſtarting ſome Treevells, the- opening of the 
Seams,the eating of the Worms, orel(e by receiving tom- thot unier 
water : The wayes of (topping are but two, either within boord, 
( which can hardly be, if the -Leake be low amonelt the ground-tim- 
bers or the hookes ; but then the belt remedy is, to drive down Tal- 
low and Coals mingled together; raw-Beef, Oat-meal-bags or the 
like ) if it can be come at, then it is eaſily Ropped with Lead; if it be 
2 ſhot, they drive-in a Plug, with ſome Canvas about it ; The other is 
-without-boord ; when it is eafily Ropped (if it be not too low) by 
heeling the Ship over on the other ſide,and ſo nailing Lead over it; but 
if it be low, then to itch a Bonnet, or a Netting which is better with 
long rope-yarnes opened, and io ſucking it under the Keele, to bring it 
a2ain(t the Leake : the in- irought of the water wi;l iuck in the Ock- 
ham, and ſo top her ſelf; bat this will not continue long ; when a Ship 

is Leake, the term is,ſhe- hath ſprung a-Leakeyor ſhe makes much water, 

Ledges, Are thoſe (mall peeces of timber , which come thwart 
ſhips,from the Walt-trees tothe Roof trees to bear up the Nettings : 

r ſoif there be a grating over the half-Deck. 

Lee. This word is many wayes uſed, but generally the Lee is un- 
derſtood for that which is oppoſite to thz wind : The Lee-ſhore,that is, 
the ſhore againſt which the wind blowes; yet to be under the Lee of 
the ſhore, is tobe cloſe under the weaiher-ſhore , that is, whence the 
wind doth come : a-lee the helm2, 1hat is, put the h:1me to th2 Lee- 
fide of the ſhip: In conding they ute to call him at helme, to have a 
care of the Lee-latch, that is, to look that the ſhip go not too lee-ward 
of hzr courſe (a Lee-ward ſhip, is on? that is not faſt by a-wind , and 
doth not make her way ſo good as (he might : To come by the Lee, 
or to lay a ſhip by the Lee ; is to bring her ſo, that all herſailes may lie 
againſt th Maſts and ſhrowds flat, and the wind to come right = => 
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broad-fide, ſo that the (hip will lie as it were ark fit], or if ſhe make 
any Way , it will be with her broad-fide right with the beam : The 
manner of bringing a ſhip by the Lee(if ſhe have all her ſails a boord) 
is to bear up the helm, hard to win-ward : Let riſe the fore-tack 
and veer out the main-ſheat , and take in the Miſſen, cr peak it up 
(which is called Spelling the Miſlen.) 

T he Lee fange. Isa rope wchich is reeved into the Creengles of 
the Courſes, when we would hale in the bottom of the ail, to laſe on 
the Bonnet,in a ſtrong gale, they ſerve alſo to help to take in the ſail, 

The Leetch, The Leetch of a ail, is the outward fide or skirt of 
the ſail,from the earing to the clew; the middle betwixt which is eſpe- 
cially to be accounted the Leetch, 

=Leetch-lines. Are ſmall lines which are faſined to the Leetch of 

the top-ſails ( for they belong to no other ſails) and are reeved into * 
a block at the yard , cloſe by the top-ſail-ties : The uſe whereof is, 
when they take in the top-ſails , to hale-in the Leecth of the fail ; and 
note, chey ever hale the Lee-leetch line firſt, for then the reſt will 
come in with more eaſe. 

Leggs. They are called the leggs of the Mattnets, and are ſmall 
ropes, put through the Bolt-ropes of the main and fore-ſail, in the 
Leetch of the ſail, neer a foot of length, and ſo at either end beibg 
ſpliſed into themſelves, they have a little eye,whereinto the Martnets 
are made, with two hitches, and the end {eaſed to the ſtanding-part of 
the Martnets. : 

Lett fell. Is a phraſe generally uſed for the putting- out any ſails, 
when the yards are aloft ; but not if the main-yard and fore-yard be 
ſroken down » ſo as that the ſails may be looſed before the yards be 
hoyſed ; but mott properly, it isuſed to the main-ſail, fore-ſails , and 
ſprir-ſail ( for to top-ſails. the more proper term is, heave-out your 
top-ſails ) becauſe they do lie in the top ; and to the Mifſen-ſail , we 
ſay, ſet the Mifſen, and not letit fall, 

Lifts, Are ropes which belong to the yard-arms of all yards :- and 
do only ſerve to top the yard arms, that is, to make the ends of the 
yards hang higher or lower,or even, as we lift. But the top-ſail lifts, do 
ſerve for ſheats to the top-gallant-yards, as well as for lifts to the top- 
ſail yards ; the haleing of them, is called topping the Lifts,as top-a ſtar- 


boord,or top a port, that is, hale upon the ſtar-boord, or lar-boord-lifr. 
'I Limbers, 
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Limbers, or Limber-holes, Are little ſquare holes, cut in the bot- 
tone of all the ground-timbers and hooks next to the Keele, rivhe 
over the Keel (about 3.or 4.inches ſquare) the uſe whereof, is to let the 
water paſs to the well of the Pump , which elſe would lie betwixt the 
timbers; into theſe is put the Keele- rope. 

Linſ-pins, Are only uſed about the Trucks of the Carriages , to 
keep on the Tracks upon the Axeltree , being little Iron pins juſt the 
ſame that keep on Coach wheels, 

Locker: Any little boxes, or as it were,Cubbords which are made 
by the thips- ſides, to put in ſhort by the Peeces, o: in any other places, 
are(by a common name ) called Lockers, we have them to every 
Peecsz, to have the ſhot lie ready, if on the ſudden we ſhould have oc- 
calton ; but in fight the ſhot lies not there , but in a rope made like a 
ring, which lies flat upon the Deck ; (© that the ſhot cannot do ſo much 
hurt, if chat another ſhot ſhould lightamonelt ir, 

A Logg-line, Some call this a Minute-line it is a (mall line with 
a little peece of a boord at thz end, with a little lead to it, to keep it 
edg-long in the water ; the uſe of it is, that by judging hoy many fad- 
dome this runs out in a Minute,to give judgment how many leagues the 
ſhip will run in a watch, for if in a minute there runout 14. fadom of 
the linz,then they conclude that the ſhip doth run a mile in an hour,(for 
60. (the number of minutes in an hour) being maltiplyed by 14. ( the 
number of faddome) make juſt as many places as are in a mile) ſo ac- 
cordingly, as in a minute,there runs out more or leſs, they do by judge- 
ment allow for the ſhips way; but this is a way of no certainty , un- 
leſs the wind and ſeas , and the courſe would continue all one ; beſides 
the error of tyrning the Glaſs, arid Ropping the line both at an iuſtant, 
fo that it is rather to be efteemed as a trick for a conclufzon , than any 
ſollid way to: ground upon: the manner of doing it is, one ſands by 
with a Minute-2laſs, whift another out of the gallery lets fall the logg, 
Jutt as the logo falls into the water the other turns the glaſſe , and jutt 
when the glaſs was even out, he cries ſtop, then h2 ops , and reckons 
hoiy many faddom are run out, ſo-gives he judgment. | 
' The Loefe, The Loofe of the ſhip is counted that part alofr af the 
ſhip, which lies juſt before the Cheſ-trees, as far as the Bulk-head of 
the Caſtell ; and therefore we call thoſe peeces of Ordnance which lie 
there,the loofe-peeces: Loofe-up, a term in conding the ſhip, to _ 
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him keep her neer the wind::Loofe inte a Harbour , that is, to keep 
cloſe to a wind, and ſo 20 into it : Keep your loof , that is, to keep 
cioſe to the wind : to ſpring-ones Loofe, that is, when the ſhip is going 
large, to clap-cloſe by a wind. 

A Loofe-hoaoke. 18a Tackle, with two hooks ; one to hitch into a 
Creengle of the Main and fore-ſail, which Creengle is in the bolt rope 
of the Lech of the ſail not far above the clew ; and the other to hitch 
into a ſtrap which is pliſed into the Cheſ-tree, and ſo to bowie down 
the ſail ; the uſe whereof, 1s to ſuccour the tackle in a great gale, that 
all the force and ſtreſſe may not bear up the tack, and allo it is uſed 
when we would ſeaſe the tack ſurer, or the like. 

eA Loom-gale, Vide Gale, 

To Loome. The Looming of a Shipis (as you would fay ) the very 
peripeRive of a ſhip ; for the word is uſed in this ſenſe, a ſhip loomes . 
a great ſail; thatis, ſhe ſeems to be a great ſhip : ſhe looms but imall, 
that is, ſhefvs, or ſeems to be but a little ſhip. 

A Luft. When a ſhip heels a little to Star-boord or port,we ſay,ſhe 
hath a Luſt that way , though this happen by Rowing her Howld un- 
equally : but moſt properly , a ſhip is ſaid to have a Luſt to one fide or 
other , when out of her own mold and making, ſhe hath a kind of incli- 
nation to one fide more than to the other ; or it may be by the unequall 
weioht of timbers; for it is a very hard matter , to carry a ſhips works 
ſo even,but that there ſhall be ſome ſmall difterence ; I have ſeen the 
experience in many ſhips,that being equally ballafted, they would carry 
a greater ſail, top leſs,and go better upon one tack than upon the other. 

Lie under the ſea, When in aſtorm we are a-hull , and make faſt 
the Helm a-lee , ſo as the ſea doth break upon the bow and broad-fide 
of the ſhip, we ſay ſhe lies, or is laid under the ſea. 
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To\ A Anz. We ſay a Ship is well Man'd , when ſhe hath men e- 

nough to uſe hzr Ordnance , trym her ſails, and ply a conve- 

niznt vumber of (mall ſhot, beſides the Surgeons, Carpentecs,and ſome 

to hand along powder, and other Men that are neceflary , but not figh- 

ters, I mean ſo as that men being appointed to their charge ſhall onl y 
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intend that; though it be true that a man may ltep from a Gun to a rope, 
or from a rope to uſe a {mall that, and th like, and therefore ic may be 


thought ihzre ſhould not need ſo many ; yet I would have thoſe things : 


donz2, as works of Supererogation, not as being forced to them, for if 
neceſfity then require , whil& the ſails are a trimming, the Ordnance 
or (mall-thot mult lie (hill ; What inconvenience the want of ſafficient 
manning is, in a Manof War, they can beſt tell , who have been 
beſt experienced in that labourſome fichr at ſea, which many times doth 
not only laſt for a day , but two or three: for mine own par, though 
I might well be.aſhamed not to krow, and dare to do as much.with a 
few men, as any other, yet to ſpeak my conſcience, and tell my 
mind clzerly,were I worthy to command the Kings ſhips in any ſervice, 
I would rather have.twenty men too many , than ten too few : A Mar- 
chant-man, is counted well mannzd when he hath double ſo many men, 
as would elſe barely ſail his ſhip, yet commonly they looſe their ſhips 
rather for want of men, then deſire to ſave themſelves ; for though 
for a while, he may defend himſelf, yet the Man of War will be ſure of 
him, if he can have ſea room, and time enough ; When thzy would 
have men to go heave at the CapRain, they ſay, man the Capſtain ; alſo 
when ſhips meet, and defire . to ſhew all their men, they are com- 
manded to come.all up a-loft, and this they call manning the ſhip, 
So when: men are commanded to go up into the top, to take in the 
Top-ſails, they ſay , .man the top well ( that is) a ſufficient number of 
men to go into.the top, to take 1n the ſail; alſo man the Boat. 

Man of War. 1 do not mean to deſcribe what a Captain or 
manis, Who is .man of War but a Ship of War ( which is called a 
Man of War among Sea-men ) making uſe of the figure Metammia, 
( continens pro comtexto ) Theſe qualities, commodities and conditions, 
I require in a ſhip , which I would ſay ſhould be a right brave man 
of War : firſt , ſhe muſt ſail well ; ſecondly , be roomie betwixt the 
Necks; thirdly , fluſh without any falls , ( for hindering men to paſs 
too and fro at eaſe, ) ſhe muſt bear out her lower tire all reaſonable 
fitting weather ( which if ſhe do, the lower the carries them the 
better ) her chaſe and bow muſt be well contrived , to ſhoot as ma- 
ny Peeces right fore-ward, and bowing, as may be ( for thoſe parts 
come to be moſt uſed in fight) the Ordnance not to lie right over one 
another, but ſo, as that upon the leaſt yawe of the helm, one Pye 
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other may ever come to bear: And laftly , ſhe muſt bear a flowte- 
fail , ſuch a (hip well manned, with men convenient to ply their Ord- 
nance , handle the fails, and uſe ſome ſmall ſhot , were worthy to be 
called a Man of War; That hip which wants any of theſe , is like a 
a Souldier who ſhould want either a hand, a lege, or an arm. 

The Manger. Is a place made with plenks , which are faſtned 
upon the Deck , right under thz hawſe ( ſome foot and a half high ) 
and ſometimes is made like a Triangle , meeting at the outward angle 
aft-ward,either a ba(t,or before the fore-maſt; the uſe whereof, is on- 
ly to receive the water Which comes in atthe hawſes, when the ſhip 
rides an Anchor in great ſtreſſes, that the water ſhould not run aft in 
the Decks , and ſo1n hold ( as it may ) Some ſhips, whoſe hawſes lie 
high , and that do ride eafily in the ſea, need them not; but other have 
much uſe of them. 

Marling. Is a {mall line made of untwiſted hemp to be more 
oentle and plaint than other lines, and it 1s allo tar'd , the uſe whereof 
15 £0 ſeaſe the ends of ropes from farſing out , alſo they uſe to ſeaſe the 
fides of the ſtraps at the arfſe of ghe blocks together with this: Alſo if 
a ſail--be ript out of the bolt-rope , then ( if they have haſt, or cold 
weather, ſo as they cannot ſow itin ) they take Marling, and with that 
( put through the eylot- holes) they makefaſt the ſail to the bolt-rope ; 
this is called mycling the ſail. | 

Marling-ſperke. Is a ſmali ſpecke of iron, mad2 of purpoſe for the 
ſplifing together of ſmall ropes , ana al.o co open the bolt-ropes when 
they ſow in the ſail, 

Martnetts, Are ſmall lines , which are faftned to the leggs onthe 
leetch of the ſail, and ſeem like Crow-feet, the fall being reeved 
through a block and the top-maſi-head, and fo comes down by the 
Maſt to the Deck : The Martnetts of the 'top-ſails are in the ſame 
manner,to the head of the top-gazllant maſt,but their fall comes no far- 
ther than the top, where it is -haled ;. when they are to hale theſe Mart- 
netts, the term is, top the Martnetts: the uſe of- them are to bring 
that part of the Leetch of the ſail which is next to the yard-arme, up 
cloſe to the yard, when we farthel the ſail ; theſe moſt commonly be- 
long to the two courſes ; yet many great thips have them to the top- 
ſails and ſprit-ſails. : | 

Maſts, The Malling of a Ship , is of much importance to oy 
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ling and conditions of a ſhip; for if ſhe be over matted;either in length 
or bigneſs, it will over-charge the (hip and make her lie-down too much 
by a wind,and labour too much a-hull ; if the be under-matted,(that is 
- too {mall , or too ſhort) then the looſes the benefit and advantage of 
ſpr:ading ſo much more fail to give her way: There are tome differences, 
in the proportioning of Mafts, according to the uſe of the thip, for thole 
\vhich are to go long voyages , are not to be maſted according to true 
proportion , but to be made ſhorter, and bigger than ordinary , for 
fear of ſpending them in a leng journey, where they cannot be repai- 
red : But the rule and way whereby we give the true propertion, for 
the lergth of ariy. Maſt is, to rake * of the bredth of the ſhip, and that 
multiplied by 3: ſhall grve the juſt number of feet, that the main-maſt 
(Hall be of in length ; the bignel(s to be one inch to a yard in length, 
Dut more, if it be a made-mali; for example : Take a thip, whoſe bredth 
is 30. foot,four fifties of 3o.are 24. foot; ſo I (ay,that this ſhips main- 
maſt muft be 24.. yards long, for every yard is 3. foot, and 24. inches 
through , atlowing one-inch to every yard : The fore-maſt is in length 
to be + of the main-maſt , which will be 20. yards lacking one +. part 
of a yard, and 20. inches through , The bole-ſprit ever the ſame in 
leneth and thickneis with the fore-maſt , the miflen malt to be half the 
length of the main-maft, which will be 12. yards long , and 12, in- 
ches through : and ſo this is the true proportion for the Mafts of a Ship, 
which is 30. foot broad at the beam : For as we take the proportion of 
the length of our yards from the Keele, ſo do we take the proportion of 
her Maſls from the bean , or bredth of the ſhip. A long-malt is ter- 
med a tawnt-maſt ; a ſhort-maltis termed a low- malt. 

Matts., Are broad clowts weaved of ſynnet and thrums toge- 
ther, ( and ſome are made without thrums:) the uſe whereof is to ſave 
things from galling, and are uſed in theſe places: To the main and 
fore-yards,at the ties,(to keep th2 yards from ealling againſt the maſt) 
upon the Gun-wale of the Loofe, (to keep the clew of the fail from 
ealling there ) upon the bolt-ſprit and beak-head , to ſave the clew of 
the fore-ſails. | 

Mettle. By ſpeaking of the mettle of a peece of Ordnance, is com- 
monly meant, not the quality , but the quantity of the mettle whereof 
it is made : ( as to diſpert the mettle : Vzde diſpert : (When th2y ſay, 
the Peec: is laid under-mettle, that is, with her mouth lower _ he 
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breech ; or contrary , ſhe lies over-mettle if the mouth lie higher than 
the breech: andif ſhe lie point-blank , then they ſay , ſhe lies right 
with her mettle : So that it ſeems, becauſe the breech hath mol} 
mettle, they do more fingularly attribute the word Nettle to that, 
thin any other; if a Peece have much mettle in any part, they ſay,ſhe 1s 
well fortified, and ſo contrary. | 7 
The Miſſes. When we ſay the Miſſen , it is meant; that we ſpeak 
of the (ail, not of the malt, (as ſet tbe Mifſen , that is, fit the Miſſen- 
fail ; ) change the Mifſen, (that is, bring the yard to the other fide of the. 
maſt ; and fo the tack to the other boord : ) And ſo, ſpeek the Miſlen, 
(that is, put the yard right up and down by the: maft:). Spell the Mifſen 
(that is, let 90 the Sheat and peck it up) the aſe of the Miſſen,is to keep 
the ſhip cloſe to a wind, Note, if a (hip gripe tos. much, then we uſe 
no Miſſen,for then ſhe will never keep out of the wind; Sometimes al- 
ſo,we aſe the Mifſen when we are at an Anchor,to back the ſhip a-fiern, 
to keep her from fouling her Anchor upon the turning of the-tide : 
( ſometimes-alſo , we tic with the: Mifſen :' Some great long ſhips re- 
quire trvo Mifſens , thenthey call thar'next the main-maſt; the main- 
mifſen ; that-nextthe Poop, the Bonaventure Miſten, - 
The Miſſen- Maſt, Vide Maps. 
The Miſſen-Sail, Vide Sail. 
The Miſfen-Top Maſt; Vide Top-aft. 
' The Mifſen-Yard, Vide Yard, 320 65 91k 422] 
To Moor, or Mooring: To Moore a fhip , is tolay out her An- 
chors , as is molt fir for the ſhip to ride by in that place where ſhe is : ' 
for there are thzſe kind of Moorlngs : Firit to moor a ctoſle, or thwart, 
which is to lay one Anchor on one fide a river, and the other on 
the other, right againſt , ſoas both, Cabe!s ( either for Ebb or Flood) 
may bear together : Next , to Moor alongſt , that is, to fay one An- 
chor right in the middte of the tcean on a head, ' and the other a-ftgfn, 
and this is, wheredpgrefear driveing a ſhip ; for then both the Cabels 
will bear together , 1t ſhe Tallee in upon either ſhore : The third, is 
Mooring water-ſhot , that is! ( as you would ſay: ) quartering betwixt 
both , for thisis neither a-crofle the tide , nor a-longſt the tide ; when 
they come into any place, they perceive where, which way, and upon 
what point of the Compaſs, the wind or ſea is like to.endanger tnem 
mott,and (o juſt there they lay-out an Anchor, and this they call Moor- 
ing 
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ing for Welt, North-welt , or as the point is : Note, that a ſhip is not 
ſaid to be Moor with leis than two Anchors a ground, yet if ſhe have 
but one a-ground and a Hayſer, a-ſhort ( which is called a proviſo) we 
ſay ſhe is Moored, with her head to the ſhore. | 

To Mowunt- Mounting a peece of Ordnance , is taken in two ſen- 
ſes, that is,cither to put them upon, and in their Carriages, (as we ſay, 
the ſhips O:dnance are not Mounted , that is, not on their Carriages) 
or el;e when they are in their Carriages, and the- mouth of her lies too 
low for the mark , We ſay , -Mount the peece higher.z But if ſhe lie 
with her mouth too high for the mark , -we ſay , Let fall the Pecce a 
little , andnot diſ-mount the Peece ; for to diſ-mount the Peece,is to 
take it out ofithe Carriage, or that the Carriage is-not ſerviceable : as in 
fight, when a ſhot hath taken, er broken a Carriage, we ſay , the Peece 
is diſ-mcunted. | 

Mmunch-ſeame. This is a kind of ſowing the canvaſſes of the ſails to- 
oerher, the edge of the one 1s ſown over the edoe of the other, and ſo it 
is ſown-on both fades ; this is the ſtrongeſt way of ſowing the ſails; 

Murderers. Are ſmall Iron or Braſs Peeces with Chambers: In 
Marchant men they are moſt uſed at the Bulk-heads of the fore-caſtle, 
half. deck , or teeridge,; and they have a Pintell , which is put into a 
Rock, and ſo they ſand and are traverſed., out of which they uſe Mur- 
dering-ſhot , to ſcowr the Decks , when men enter, but Iron Murde- 
rers are dangerous for them which diſcharge them , for they will ſcale 
extremely, and endanger their eyes much with them: I have known di. 
vers hurt with ſhooting them off, 


— 


N 


I T Exle-to9, That is, whenit is deep watenloſe to the ſhore, (as 
you would ſay , a Bank, ) that is right ug:arjd.down without any 
ſhowling. Ferly T7 -» 

Neapes, or Neape*Tide, When the Moon is in the Mid of the 
ſecond and laſt quarter, then we kave Neape- Tides :- the Etimologe 
of the word 1 know net ; but the meaning of it is this ; The Neape is 
oppoſite to the ſpring , and there are as many dayes allowed for the 
Neape or falling of the Tides , as for the ſpring or riſing of the _ 

fe 
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Theſe do caufe:, tharwhere it doth'not ever flow h'oh enough , we are 
forced to [tay for the launching and grounding , and alſo for going over . | 
ſome Bar, till a ſpring : Note in Neape-tides, the water is never {o high 
not ſo low, as in th2 ipring tides : Allo the tides never run ſo {wift in 
Neapes, as it doth at ſprings : Note, that as the higheſt of the ſpring, 
1sthree dayes after the full ;''or change of the Moon',' ſo the loweſt of 
the Neape ; is' four dayes;before theft} or change”; and-when weſa 
it is dead-Neape, when a ſhip lacks water ,' ſo thatit doth not flow ng 
enough to bring her off he ground , or out of-a+ Dock , we ſay ſhe is 
be-Neaped:: So if a ſhip be within a Bard- Harbour, that there lack wa- 
ter to carry tier over till the-ſpring, wEſay,the'ts be-Neaped. 

The Neele.;' 18'that Iron wire Which is nade faft/ts the Flie of 
th: Compaſs; and is that which gives the motion to it , being tou- 
ched with a Load-ſtone : The beſ} tor to receive and retain the vertue 
of the ſton2, are made of Ste<l', and the beſt form is to make them 
round with-twa. ſmalb points; dire&ting to the North and Sputh : For 
in this form' they do. moft'equatly prize the -Flin. Who would under- 
ſtand more of thee, ſet himiread Dr; Barlow's'Book of the Load: tone, 
where all things belonging to the Needle, are moſt exactly and com- 
pendiouſly ſet down, * | 
 Nettgs. . Atethoſe ſmall ropes , which are ceafed together with 
rope-yarps, .in the formof 'a Net, with Maſhes , and are for the moſt 
part only uſed in the waſt ( yet I have ſeen Flemmings have 'Nettings 
over all , from the'top of the fore- caſtle over the Poop, and are iret- 
ched uponthe Ledges, which are placed from the waſt-trees to the 
roofe-trees: ). In. Merchatit-men it is chiefly uſed , havin a (ail laid 
over it, for to ſhadow the'r men, and for « cloſe fight : bat | think they 
are in anerror, for -itis moſt — for fieting; of ſmall defence if 
men enter, being quickly cut down; andbeins once torn-down ( as 
it may eaſily with (mall carpnels) cloy all the walt. Ina man of War, it 
ts $00d to have them for the pleaſure and ſuccour of the company , but 
not to uſe them in hight, | 

Nett;ng-ſailes, Are the ſails which they lay upon the Nettings. 

Nipers.'. Are. \mall ropes ( about a faddom and a half, or two 
faddom long) with a little Track at one end ( or ſome have only 2 
wale-knot) th* uſ2 whereof is to hold-off the Cabel from the main- 
captain , or the geer capſtain , when w_ Cab2l is either ſo {limy - 
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ſo great, that they cannot Rraig it , to hold it off with their hands only, 
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T ( @ 4 Is to.take the height of Sun ,or Star, with any inſtru- 

F# ment, whereby we know in what degree of latitude the (hip 
is: I neednot ſay much of this, foritwould require many lines, and 1s 
taught in every book, of, Navigation, 

ckham. Is nathing but old-ropes,; or others untwiſted, and fo 
pulled out as.it, were ingo looſe flaxagain:, alſo ,, toe, or flax being ſo 
1mployed aboyt a Ship, is called white Ock-ham ; The uſe of thig1s to, 
drive into the feams., and to, all-parts where they ſuſpeR water may 
come in, as the heads of the treenels, &c, White-Ock-ham is beſt to 
drive. firſt into the ſeam next. the-water , when itis: rowled up, fo as 
when the caulkec drives it, init isrowled a thred of: Ock. ham. 

The Offing. . By:this. is meant, as much as to ſay, outin the open ſea, 
from the thore-ward;zaeif.1 be at.ſeain a-ſhip,the ſhore on one ſide me, 
and on the other ſide to ſea; boord, another ſhip, ſhe is in the offing : So 
if a ſhip be ailing into the ſea-ward foreward the ſhore, we ſay ſhe 
fNands. for the offing ;- So when a ſhip. (/as-in our Channel) keeps in 
the middle of the Channeband comes-not.neer-the (hore, we ſay ſhs 
keeps in the offing: : "1 : | 

Off-ward, Is a term uſed, whey a ſhip is aſhore , and heels to the 
water-ward, fromwards the ſhore, they ſay ſhe heels to the off-ward : 
Or if her tern lie towards tbe ſea, we-fay her ſtern lies to the off-ward, 
and her head to the ſhore- ward: a "9:12 

Orlopp. The Orlopp ,. is- ng;otherbutabe-Deck (as we ſay ) the 
lower Deck, the ſecond Deckzſo you-may as welliay the lower Orlopp, 
or the ſecond Orlopp : and indeed it is: commonly held the proper 
ſpeech to call them the firſt Orlopp and the ſecond Orlopp : for this 
word Orlopp ſeems to be appropriated only to theſe two Decks : 
ſor ifa up have three Decks, they never call the upper-moſt , which 
is the third, by th: name of Orlopp , but by the name of Deck, as to 
ſpeak of them they will ſay., ſhe hath a tire of Ordnance, on the firſt 
and ſecond Orlovp, and alſo the upper Deck. H 

Overſett, When a ſhip at ſea, with bearing too much = 1s 

orn- 
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borti-over on a ſide and ſo founded in the ſea, we ſay ſhe 'was over 
ſet: Sometimes with an extraordmary wind , the (hip may be over- 
ſet, with nothing but the power which the wind may have over her 
Hull (eſpecially if the wind and current go contrary : I have heard 
ſome tay , that diſemboa-guing out of the [ndirs , by Cape Florida 
( where the current ever ſetts very [trong to the North-ward ) that if 
they have met with a guſt at the North . the wind having power over 
the Hull of the ſhip a-loft, and the current ſetting to wind-ward, ha- 
ving power of the Hull alone , they have been in great danger of foun- 
dring : Alto the turning over of the Cabel or ſmall cope which 1s quoi- 
led-up, is call2d over-ſetting ; as over-iet the Cabel, &s. 

Over-thrawe, When a Ship , that is brought to be trimmed a- 
Sround doth fall-over on a fide, we call it over-thrown, and not over- 
tet; the reaion whereof is, her want of floor to bear her upon , and 
fometimes it may happen by the indiſcretion of thoſe who bring the 
ſhip a-grommd , heeting 10 the off-ward, if the ground be too ſte-pie, 
whenas they ſhould heel her to the ſhore-watd; | toprevent which, we 
have no way but to ſhore her up with her top-maft and yard. 

The Ont-licker. Is aa ſmall pecce of timber ( forme 2. or 3. yards 
long, as they have occafion to ute it) and it is mace faſt to the top of 
th: Poop, and ſo Rands right out-aftern , at the outwardmoſt end, 
there is a hole, into whichthe ſtanding patt of the (heat is made faſt, 
and fo being reeved through the block of the theat , is reeved again 


through another block , which is ſeaſed to this peece of timber neer - 


the end, and ſo the ufe of this is to hale down the Miflen ſheat to it. 
This feldome uſed in great thips, tut the cauſe why in any ſhip it is 
uſed , is for that the Mifſen-maſt is placed fo far aft , that there is not 
room enough within-boord , to hale down the (heat flat, and ſo are 
forced to ule this without-boord. The ſmall French Burtons and Al- 
lowns, do ute this moRt 6f any ſhips which I have ſeen; and generally 
all Vew-caſtle Carnels have them. 

Oze, or Ozie, Is a ſoft ſlimy, mnddy ground, tas 1s no good 
oround to ride at Anchor in, for the Anchors will not hold her ih 
great (trefſcs : but the beſt way to make them hold , is to ſhooe them, 
and'in ſome places that wilt not ſerve neither : Beſides this is very 
bad ground for rotting of Cabels ; if a man would have 4 hip lie Tong 
a-gronnd, ir-is beſt laying her in O2e, for there (he will lte very ſoft 
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and eaſily ; for ſhe will quickly. Duck her ſelf there ; It is very bad 
alto for rotting the Planks, and the Ocham, which is-in the ſeams, 


— 


P 


A Anich. ., Thoſe Mats made of Synnet , whick-are made faſt to 
the Main, 2nd fore-yarcs ( to ſave them from galling againſt 
the Mats ) are called Pantches, by a proper name. 

A Parouncye. Is a Rope, Which is ule in the nature of a pair of 
Slings : It is a rope ſeaſed together at both ends, and ſo pat double 
about the. Cask , to hoy1e in by , an4 the haok of the Runner is hitched 
Into it, to hoy(e itin : this is the quickelt way of Slipging the Cask, but 
not ſo ſure a way for Siippiog as the Slings. 

To Parcell, or Parcelling. Is. to take a little Canvas ( about the 
bredthof a hand ) and ſa lay it overa Seam, which is firſt Caulked : 
and it is moſt commonly uſed aloneſt the ſhips-fides, over the Cabbin. 
Then heat a lit. le Pitch.and Tar very. bot,. and pour upon-t 
and all this together. is called Parcelling a Seam. 

Parrells, Are thoſe. things.made of Trucks, and Ribbs, and Ropes, 
which go about the Maſt., and are at both ends made falt to the yard, 
and are ſo. made with Trucks and Ribbs, that the yard may flide-up 
ealily. Theſe alſo with the breſt; Rope , do hold the Yard cloſe to 
the Maſt. 

The Partners, Are thoſe Timbers, which are Bolted to the Beams, 
and do.compaſle the ſhoot in the Maſt at thz Deck: and are the 
reneth that do. keepup the Maſt teddy in the Stepp. And alſo that 
it ſhould not.cowl-owt the ſhip-fides ; There are Partners at the (e- 
cond Deck.,. in the (ame nature , but the Miſſen hath but one pair of 
Partners : The Maſt doth uſe to bz wedged falt in theſe , from (lirring 
or wagging ; yet I have ſeen ſome ſhips that would not ſail well, unleſs 
the Malt were looſe) and as they term it, had leave to play in the 


anvas, 


Partners, but in a Storm it is dangerous to let the Maſt have any play, - 


for fear of wronging tbe Partners » which if they ſhould give way, 
there is no remedy but to cut the Maſt by the Boord. 
eA Paſſertdo. Or more properly , a Nepas-artua-Rope , Isany 
Rope where-with we hale-down the ſheat-Blocks of the yrs 
7 an 
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and tore-ſails when they are haled aft the Clew of the Main-ſail to the 

Cubbridge had of the Main-Maſt, and the Clew of th2 fore-ſail to 

the Cat head ; and this is done, when the ſhip goes large. 

The Pawle, Isa liilepeece of Iron, bol ed to one end of the 
Beams, or the Deck, clole to the Capſtain , but ſo eaſily that it hath 
leave to turn about: This is it, againlt the which the wheels of the 
Capltain do bear , when they would have the Captain kept back 
from turning back a-gain , and therefore thev ſaid, heave a Pawle : 
thatis, h:ave a little more, that the Pawle may catch hold of the 
whelpes : This is very neceſlary ſometimes , when they heave up th 
Anchor in a great ſea-gate, to bold faſt , leaſt the force of the Sea, 
yerking up the (hip ſuddenly , (hould fling men from the Capfſtain. 
That is called the Pawling the Capftain; and when they would have 
the Capttain go back,thzy ſay, un-Pawle the Capliain. 

To Pay. Is the (ame that Parcelling is, only wanting the Canvas : 
for we call it, Paying a Seam , when after it is- Caulked , we heat 
Pitch to lay upon thz Seam, to keep it from being preiſed with the 
water: we alio uſe no Tar to this: Alſo when we grave a ſhip, we 
call the laying on the Ruff ( what ere it.-be, Rozen and Brimſtone,and 
Oyle, or the like, Paying her : for thzy ſay, Pay her up the Bends : 
Pay thick, or the like.) Alſo when a ſhip is to Tack, and all her 
Sails are a-Back-Stayes ( that is fAlat again{t th: ſhroweds and Maſt, 
ſo as we are ſure (he will not fall back again) we ſay ſhe is Payed, 
and then we let rife the Tack, and hale th2 ih2ats , and lo come to lay 
the h2ad the other way. 

A Pecke. Toheave a Peek, Is to h:ave the Hawſe of the ſhip 
right-over the Anchor , ſo that the Cab-l is then right perpendicular 
b2ewixt them. To Ride a Peck, is to have the Main-yard , and fore- 
yard hoyſed-up-, and fo one end brought up cloſe to th ſhrowes ,. the 
o: hr b2ing raiſed up , and ſo are they done to contrary fides : the Star- 
boord-yard-arme of the Main-yard comin? down to the Star-boord 
fide, and the Lar-boord of th: fore yard, ſo the yards ſeem to 
crols one another', like St. Andrew crois. The manner of doing it 
is from th2 Main yard lzttinz go Star-boord-Top-ſaile ſheats: 
and Topping-up the Lar-boord Lis; ani ſo contrary-wiſe for the 
fore-yard. To Ride a Broad Peek, is to Ride in the ſame manner, but 


the yard muſt be but half maſt high ; they nzver likely Ride in this 
manner 
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mannzr with their yards , butin a River, the ceaſon, leſt riding with 
their yards a-croſs , ſome (hip might by chance come foul of them, 
and break their yards: Alſo that: Reom which is in a ſhips-howld 
from the bitts forward unto the Stem , is called the Peek, or fore- 
Peck of the (hip : In the Kings (hips the Powder is plac-d there : 
Merchant- men place their victuals there eutward bound : but other 
men of war ( which are full of men. ) will uſe it to -lodve (ome of the 

Company, * 

Pendant, A Pendant is a ſhort Rope made faft at one end, either 
to the head of the Maft, or to the Yard, or to the Clew of a (ail,and are 
in bignels, according co the places wherein they are uſed, having at 
the ether end a Block with a Sheever , to Reeve (ome Running- Rope 
into1t, as the Pendants of the Tackle, which are made falt to tre head 
of the Malt, and fo of the Pendants of the Back (txyes which are there 
made faſt, and hang = little way down on the inſide of the ſhrowds : 
Generally , all theyard- arms ( excepting the Miſlen ) have Pendants, 
intowhich the Braces are reeved , and by them they are cafily known. 
Alſo they call thoie Colours, which are hung out on the yard arms, or 
from the head of the Maſt for a thei, to beautifie the thip, Pendants. 

The Pillow. That Timber whereon the Bolt-ſprit doth bear , and 
reſt on, at the coming-out of the Hull of the Ship aloft, by the tem, ts 
called the Pillow of the Bolt-ſprit, 

A Pintell, Is a (mall fron Pin , which is faftned to murderers, as 
alſo to Harquabuſles, a Crook which is put into a Socket, or any hole, 
to keep the peece from recoyling : Alſo thoſe Iron-Pins, which are 
made f'ſt to the Rudder, and do hang the Rudder to the Stern-Poſt 
(bzing pur into Iron Stocks) and called the Pintells of the Rudder. 

Pitching. Is not only laying Pitch upon any plice ( which yet is 
more properly called Paying, bur it is alſo taken for the placing of the 
Step of a Malt as they ſay , th: Main- Matt is Pitched a li: tle troo-far 
aft (that is , ſtand and is placed too f:r towards the Stern of the Ship ) 
but it is not meant by the head hanging too-far-aft : So the fore- 
Maſt is pitched too far-forth (that is ) the Ship ſtands too far. fore- 
ward on. Alſoif a ſhip fall much into a Sea, they ſay , ſhe Pitches 
much into th2 Sea : or elſe the beats much againſt the Sea ; ſo as to en- 
danger the Top-maſts with the (t-oke, they ſay, ſhe will pitch her Maft 
by the Boord, 

Platts. 


ay 
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' Platts, Areflat-Ropes, made of Rope-yarn woven one over ano- 


ther, and are for to ſave th: Cabel in the Hawſe from gallins, Alſo we 
uſe them in the flooks of the Anchor to ſave the Pendant of theafore - 
(:eat, from galling againſt the Anchor. 

PA Plott. And Sea-Card is all one, Vide Card. 

To Prick a Plott, 1s to Vote down the Travers of the ſhips way, 
and ſo comparing it to your obſervation, finding where the ſhip is, to 
make a ſmall Prick in the Plot in the Latitude and Longitude , where 
you ſuppoſe the ſhip to bz, and o fill keeping account of the dayes, 
you ſhall ill ſee how neer, or far off you are from the place , which' 
you ſail to, 

A Port. The ſharpneſs to any h2ad-Land , is called the point of 
the Land : when they ſay, that two points are one in another, that is, 
they are ſo juſt in a right line from us, one betwixt the other , that we 
cannot ſee the one for the other ;_Alio the Compals is divided into - 
32. points ( repreſenting 32. winds) fo that we call failing by the 
Compaſs, ſailing upon a point : They uſe alſo to undo the Stroud at the 
end of a Cabel ( ſome 2. foot lone ) and ſo make Synnet of the Rope-- 
Yarn, andlay them one over another again, making it leſs towards- 
the end,- and o at the end, make them all faſt with a peece of Mar- 
ling, or the like. This is called pointing the Cabel: The uſe whereof 
is-to keep the Cabel from farſſn1g , but chiefly to ſee that none of the 
end be ſtoln offy, and cut away. 

The Poope, The Poope of the ſhip is the uppermoſt part aStern 
of the Ships-Hulf, and is the Deck over that , which is commonly the 
Maſters Cabbin. | 

A-Port, Is that place out of which the Ordnance are pit through 
the ſhips-ſides, and theſe are to bs made ſo large that the Ordnance 
may have leave to Traverie as much Bowing and Quartering as may 
be, (about 3o. Inches is the ordinary rate for a Demi-Culverin.) 

To Port. Is a word uſed in Conding the ſhip,when the is right before 
a wind, or if the weather- ſheat be aft as far as the Bulk head (which is 
more than Quarter winds, but not right afore ) they will uſe the \ord 
fieddy a-Port , or ſieddy a ſtar-boord , the ſhip heels to Port : dring 
things neer to Port, or the like, terms eafily underfiood, 

Pouches, Arte fmall Bulk-h2ads made in howld , either Thwart- | 
Ships, oc longft Ships, Thoſe who carry Corn ( or any fuch. guy 
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that will (hoot over from one fide to the other ) do make many 
bulk. heads, or ſzveral Rooms ( as it were ) to keep it up , and thee 
are called Pouch-s, alſo when we Careen Ships , there are (mall bulk- 
h:ads , made ſome diftance from the. Keeleſon, on either fide in the 
hold , which ſerve to keep up the. Ballait when we (hiftit, either for 
the richting or bringing down of th ſhip when (he is 05 the Carreen, 
and theſe are alſo called Porches. 

Powder, There are two ſor:s of Powder, the one {erpentin2 Pow- 
der, which Powder is dult ( as it were ) without Corning , and this we 
never uſe at Sea in Ordnance, nor ſmall thot , both becauſe itis of 
ſmall force, and alſo, for that itwill, with the aire of the Sea , quickly 


drie, and looſe its force : The other is Corn. Powder, : whereof there. 


are tivo ſorts, Common powder ( which is a great Corn, and not very 
ſtrong) the other Musket- powder (which is the fineſt, Rrongeſt,and belt 
we can get: ) The Ingredients which make the powder are, firſt, Salt- 
peeter ( wherein the force of the powder conſiſts) next Brimftone, 
which is apt to flame and once flamed,cauleth the Salt-peeter to flame; 
( laſt, Cole, which is apt with any ſparkle to kindled , but nor to flame, 
yet doth maintain thz flame of the other two. ) The beſt Sal-peeter 
is that which hath no Fat, the beſt Brimſtone witout droſs : and the 
beſt Cole, that which is made of the lighteſt wood: I only touch ſome 
chief things of this , becauſe there are divers books concerning main 
Concluſions touching the effe& of Powders in all kinds, 

The Powder-roome Is thit Room in howld where we luy the 
Powder , the greateſt care in placing this Room , mult be to have. it 
fartheſt from the uſe of any fire, and freelt from the danger of ſhot, 

Preddy., Is a word uſed amonelt them , in the Read of Ready.'. As 
when we come to fight, the Commander bids them make the thip 
Preddy, make thz Ordnance Preddy, that is, make them ready for toute 
in fight, A Preddy ſhip,that is, when her Decks are all cleer , and the 
Ordnance and all things fitted for fight. Alſo make the howld Preddy, 
is to lay any thing out of the way , ſc as that they may tow the goods 
in commodiouſly. | * | 

A Preventure Rope, Vide Rope 
A Proviſo. Vide Mooretag. 

The Prowe. Is the fore-molt part of a ſhip conſidered aloft , and 
not beloiy between the Decks, ( or in howld) to enter into the Prowe, 
I'S 
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is to enter into the Fore-Caſile. The Proye peeces are thoſe which 1y® 
aloft before : Go fore-ward into the Prowe, that is, Goe into the fore - 
Caſtle, before the fore-Maſt, and it is moſt truly underſtood for that 
part which is berwixt the Chaſe and the Loofe, 

Priming. 1s ſo fitting, and filling the touch-holes, with fine-day 
Powder, and putting in a Priming Icon to pierce the Carthrage, (© 
that that poyder being fired, the powder in the Carthrage, may like- 
wiſe fire to: for if the powder in the touch-hole be fired, and the reſt 
within the peece go not off, we (ay ſhe was not Primed, or not well 
primed : for this there is powder made very ſmall, and extraordinary 
drie, and the Gunner hathitin a great Horn at his Girdle in fight, 
which horn he calls his Priming-horne : Alſo the firſt ground, or Co- 


lour which is laid-on, for others to come over ic in painting the Ship,ts 


called Priming, 

Puddings. Are Ropes nayled round to the yard-arms of th: 
Maine and fore-yards, cloſe to the end, and ſo (in 3. or 4.or more di- 
ſtance o02e from another) upon each yard-Arme : The uſe of them, is 
to {ave the Robbins from Galling aſunder upon the yards, when we 
hale-home the Top-ſail- (heats : Alſo the Sarving of the King of the 


Anchor, which Ropes, to ſave the Clinch of the Cabel from galling 


azainſt the Icon, is called the Pudding of the Anchor. 

Pultes. Are ſmall Blocks, with one or two ſheevers in them (and 
may either be ſo called, or by the name of ſmall Blocks) for great 
blocks are not uſually called by the name of Pullies,as the Pullies of the 
Tox-ſail, Braſes, Clew, Lines, Martnetts, &s. ED” 

Pumps, There are three ſorts of Pumps uſed in ſhips: The ficſt 
and molt common, are ordinary Pumps, ſuch as are uſed a ſhore , and 
theſe do ſtand by the maine Maſt, the next is a Bur-Pump , which is 
not uſed in Engliſh Ships, but Flemmings have them in the fides of 
th2ir ſhips, and ate called by the name of Bildge-Pumps, becauſe they 
have broad long floats that do hold much Bildoe-water ; The man- 


ner of theſe is to have a ſtaff, ſome 6, or 7. foot long, at the end whete- 
of is a Bur of wood, whereto the Leather is.nailed, and this doth ſerve 
in Read of the box : and ſo two men ſtanding right over the Pump , do 
thruſt down this Raff, to the midſt whereof is ſeaſed a Rope long enough 
for 6, $, or zo, or more to hale-by, and ſo they pull it up , and draw 
the water ; this Pump doth _— more wate:t than the former, and is 


noe 
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not ſo laborious to Pump at : The third and laſt ſort, are Chain-Pumps;, 
thrzſe deliver moſt water, and with molt eaſe, for the Company,and are 
ſoonelt mended if any thing fail, having ſpace Efſes, if any chance to 
vive Way : theſe have a chain full of Bars and a wheele, which makes 
it deliver ſo much, and go ſo eaſily, The term is for Pumping,to Pump 
by Sp1l, and at ordinary, and Bur Pumps, they reckon by the ſtrokes : 
As to (ay, a Spell of 200, Strokes : but at a Chaine-Pump , the Spels. 
g0 by Glaſſes : the Pump ſucks, that is, draws wind and hath no watec 
that comes to tt : There are allo Pumps made of a Cane,or elſe of Lat- 
tin, which we put down into the Cask, to Pump up the drink : for at 
Sea, In howld, we uſe no ſpickets, 

The Pump-brakg, Is the. handle they Pump by in the ordinary ſort 
of Pamps, 

The Pump can. Ts the Can which they draw water in to powre in- 
t© tie Pumps (and this is a great Can.) 

The Fump-dale. Is(as it were) the Trough, wherein the water doth 
7117 along(it the Deck, out at the Skupper-holes. 

7o Purchaſe, We call the Caining, or coming in of a Rope by 
our haleing of it in with our hands , or heaving itin at ths Capſtaine, 
or otherwiſe, Purchaſing ; as the Capſiaine doth purchaſe apace,that is, 
drawes in the Cabell apace : Or, the Tackles do purchaſe , and the 
contrary z when we cannot get in any thing, or hale it away , we ſay, 
we cannot purchaſe, with the rope, Tackle, or the like. Note, that the 
more parts that any Tackle, Halliard, or the like do go in , the more 
2aſify a man may purchaſe upon them (as it is eaſier to purchaſe with a 
Block which hath three ſheevers then a Block which bath but two : ) 
bat then this is longer a doing. 

Puttockes. Are the ſmall Shrowdes which go from the Shrowdes 
of the Maine and fore-Miſſen-Maſts , and alſo to the Top-maſts 
ſhrowdes, if the Top-maſt have a Top-gallant-Top ; the uſe whereof 
is to 20 off the Shrowdes into the Top : for when the Shrowdes come 
neer up to the Maſt they fall-in ſo much that otherwiſe they could 
not get into the top from them. The Puttockes are from the bot- 
tome ſeaſed to a ſtaff, which is made faſt there to the ſhrowdes , or 
ſome Rope which is ſeaſed there,and above to a plate of Iron, or to a 
dead-man-eye, to which the Lanniers of the fore-Maft-ſhrowdes do 


me, 
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The( YUarter, That part of the Hull, of the Ship, which is from the 
Steeridge to the Tranſom , or Faſhion-peece, is called the 
Quarter, or thz Ships- Quacter, | 

Quarter- Deck, Is that Deck, waich is over the Steeridee , till it 
come to the Maſters Cabbin, | 
 Qwarter;ng, Is whena peece of Ordnance lyesſo, and may be ſo 
Traverſed, that it will ſhoot in the ſame line, or on the ſame point of 
the Compaſs as the Quarter bears ; Alto when a Ship failes with Quar- 
tzr-winds, we ſay, the goes Quartring ; then we letri(e the weather - 
Tack, and hale aft the ſheat, to the fore-Maſt Shrowdes, and Veere- 
out the Lee ſheat a little ; this way ſhe goes faſteſt : for now all failes 
draw together. 

uarter-winds. Are when the wind comes in a-baſt the Maine-malt- 
Snrowdes jult with the Quarter. 

A Queyle. Ora Quoyle of Ropes, is a Rope laid up-round, one 
Take over another, as a Quoyle of Cabel, that is a Cabel quoyled up. 
But ſometimes the word Quoyle is taken for a whole Rope quoyled , 
ſo that if half the Rope be cut away , they ſay, there 1s but half a 
Quoyle of that Rope, 

To Quoyle. Is tolay the Takes of the rope round over one another, 
ſo that when occaſion is, they may run out ſmooth withoutany kneekes , 
and alſo to lie handſomely in the ſhip, and many of the ſmall running- 
Ropes, as the Braſes, Top-faile-Halliards, or the like , we hang up at 
the Ship ſides, when they are ſo quoyled: Itis a manner at Sea, every 
n'; ht when they ſet the watch, or Quoyle-up all the Ropes in order, 
that (o they may have them all Leere to come by in the night , if they 
have occafion to uſe any of them. = : 

Qnoynes, There are three ſorts of Quoynes uſed ina Ship, that is, 
th: Quoynes which the Gunners uſe under their Ordnance, for to mount 
them higher or lower, they are made broad, but tninnerat onz end than 
at the other, with a handle at the broad end, to draw 1t out, or put 1t 
further in, as you have occaſion to mount the Peece ; pulling out the 
Quo: nes, is termed to draw the Quoyne. Another ſort are called Can- 


tick-quoines, theſe are ſhort, the _ of a hind, and are made _ 
2 three 


- 
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three edges,the uſe whereof 1s to put betwixt the Cask, at the Bildoe 
hoops of the Cask, to keep the Cask tteddy from rowling and labourins 
one againſt another. The third ſort are ſtanding Quoynes,and they are 
made of Barrel-Boords ſome four fingers broad, and a fit length to be 
driven a-croſs betwixt the Buts, one end, two or three hoops from the 
thin-hoops of one But, and th: ather in the ſame manner to znather, to 
keep the chine of the But teddy from jogging. 


R 


Abbetting. 1s the letting-in of the Planks to the Keele, which is 

little hollowed away, that the Plank may joyn in the better, and 

cloſer to the hookes and tie Keele,and this is only uſed in the Rake and 

Run of the Ship,and not in the flat floore : And the hollowing-away is 
called the Rabbet of the Keele. 

Rake. The Rake of a Ship, is ſo much of her Hull,as doth over- 
hang both ends of the Keele : So that let-fall a perpendicular upon the 
end of the Keele upon the ſetting on of the Stem,ſo much as is without . 
that foreward-on is her Rake foreward-on. Andſo in the like manner 
at the ſetting in of her Sterne-poſt, and that is her Rake aftward-on. 
Commonly the Rake foreward-on, is more than a third ; but leſs than 
an half of the length of her Keelz, there is not any more rule obſerved 
amons(t all Nations ; for ſome give long great Rakes, as generally all 
French built, the Flemsmings not ſo much: And for. the Rake aft- 
ward-on (it being of no ule for the Ship, but only for to make her Ship 
ihapen, as they call it, they give as little as may be) which commonly 
38 about a fourth-or fifth part of her Rake fore-ward-on: ( A great 
R ke fore-ward-on,gives a Ship good way, and makes her keep a good 
wind,but if ſhe have not a good full Bowe, it will make her litch migh- 
tily into the head-ſea,bcſides it doth mightily charge the ſhip, becauſe it 
d>th over-hang the naile ; Andif a ſhip have but a ſmall Rake, ſhe will 
commonly be too bluffe, and ſo meet the ſea too ſuddenly upon her 
bowe, which will hinder her going through much : The longer a ſhips 
Rake is, the fuller mult be the bowe : The beſt conditioned ſhips have 
neither too much, nor too little. : 

Ram-head,The Ram-head is a great block, with three Sheevers in it, 

into 
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into which are the Halliards, and at the head of it, into a hole ate reeved 
che ties; this block doth only belong to the maine and fore-Hilliarcs. 

A Rammer. Is aaff,gwith a round peece of wood at the end of it, 
the outwardmoſlt being flat, ſomeryhat leſs than the bore of the Ord- 
nance to which it doth belong,and this is to drive home th2 Powder cloſe 
to the breetch of the Peece, and (© the ſhot to the powder,and the wood 
to the ſhot, and that is called ramming home the poder or ſhot. 

Ranges, Thereare two,one aloft upon the fore-caſtel a little abaſt 
the fore-malt, the other inthe beake-head,before the wouldings of the 
bolt-ſprit,that in the fore-caſtel, is a (mall peece of timber, which goes 
over f:om one fide to the other, and there is fatined to two timbers, and 
on the middle on either fide the fore-Malt,two knees which are faltned 
to the Deck and the timber,in which run th top-ſail-ſheates in a Shee- 
ver; and hath divers wooden pins through-it, to be-laye Ropes unto 
( as the fore-Takes, fore-top-ſaile-theats -and fore-bowlings -; the 
fore-Loofe- hooke) and that in the Beake-head, is in the ſame form , 


whereunto it b2-layed the ſprit-ſaile-lifts, the Garnet of the ſprit-{aile, . 


and other Ropes, belonging to the ſprit-ſaile, and ſprit-faile top-ſaile. 
Ratling. 1s a Line wherewith they make the eps by which we go 


up to the ſhrowds, and the Puttocks, and (o the Top-Maſt-ſhrowds - 


in great ſhips, and theſe ſteps which make the ſhrowdes look like Lad- 
ders, are called the Ratlings of the Shrowdes.. 

A Reache, Ts the diftance of any two Points of Land , which bear 
in a right line to on? another, which term is mott commonly uſed in 
Rivers, as Lime- Houſe-Reach, Green-wich-Reach, long-Reach and 
the like, the Reach being counted io far, as you can ſee the Reach to 
lie ina ſtraight line ; Allo ſome call the diſtance, and croſſing betwixt 
Cape-Verd,and the firſt Iſelands, entring to the Weſt- Indies, long-reach, 

To Reeve. This word is uſed juſt in thz ſame ſenſe (in reſpect of 
Ropes ) that putting in, or putting through , or paſſing through would 
be ; but they ever uſe this word Reeve; as when we would expreſs 
that th: Tack is put through the Che(-rrees, we ſay it is ceeved through, 
or inſtead of putting a rope through a block, we ſay , Reeve it in that 
block, (as the Halliards are reeved in th? Knights and Ram-heads,)and 
it is generally to be underſtood and applied to all Ropes that paſſe 
through blocks, Dead-men-eyes,Cheſ-trees 2nd the like ; And ſo when 
we ivould have that Rope pulled out of the block, &c. we ſay, unreeve 
that Rope, os the Braſes, Lifts, Sheets, &, ate unreeved, Ribbs, 
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Ribbs, By a reſemblance th:t the timbers (thatis the Futtocks of 
the ſhips have when the Planks are off to the ribbs of a dead carkaſs, 
we) do in that kind,'call all thoſe timbers by a general appellation,the 
ribbs of the ſhip, though otherwiſe they have perticular names : Asif 
two ſhips in a tea-gate, lie a- boord one another , and hath broke with 
her weight ſome of the others futtock timbers, they will ſay, ſhe hath _ 
broke ſome of her ribbs : Allo thoſe little long. wooden peeces which 
are made with holes like the Combe under the beake-h2ad, and do be- 
long to the Parrells of the yards, are called the Ribbs of the Parrells. 

To Kige. We ſay a ſhip Rides, - whenas her Anchors do hold hec 
faſt, ſo as that ſhe doth not drive away with the tide or wind : for 
though the ſheere from one ſide to the other, yet 1f her Anchors do 
hold falt, and come not home, we lay the Kides : To Ride a good 
Roade, that is, to Ride, where the ſea, and wind had much power over 
the (hip, and traine her Cabcls very hard : Note, a ſhip rides eaſieſt , 
and with more ſecurity,baving but two Cabels ſpliſed together ( which 
they call a ſhot) then ſhe will by three ſingle Cabets, for the length of 
the ſhot will cive her more ſcope, to play, and riſe upon the ſea with 
eaſe.; for by reaſon alſo of the weight , the ſhip can hardly Rraine it : 
For when a great ſea comes to yerk-up the ſhip the ſhot is long before 
it comes to (training, that the force of the ſea will be palt before it can 
come up to bear ſo much fireſs, as a ſhorter Cabel weuld do : The 
deeper the watzr is, th2 worſer itis to Ride, and requires much more 
Cabel in proportion then ſhowler-water, the ſea will break more , 
yet it hath not that power and weight which the deep water hath, 
when we Ride any extraorcinary rode, we ſtrike down our top- 
maſts, and bring our yards alovgſt thips, in much wind eſpecially : To 
ride a cro's , is to ride with our maine-yards and foreyards hoyſed up 
to the hounds, and both yard-armes topped a-like : To ride a Peeke, 
!S toride with the yards Pezked a-Pecke ; and alſo when we ride with 
the Hawes juſt over the Anchor,then we ride a- Peeke, that is, when we 
ride ready to ſet ſaile z when they would expretis that they have rid a 
oreat Rode and fireſſe , they ſay they rid hawſe-fa!l, that is, that the 
wat:r brake into the Hawl(es: To ride thwart, is to ride with her fide 
to the tide, then ſhe never (traines her Cabels: To Ride betwixt wind 
and tide, is when the wind and tyde have equal power, on2, one Way, 
th2 other, tae other way, {0 that the thip lies rowleing with her _ 
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6de in the Trough of the ſea, and thus ſhe will cole mightily, but not 
ſraine her Cabels. - | 

Riders. Are great timbers ( in howld,or elſe aloft) which are not 
properly belonging to the Built of the ſhip,but only bolted on upon the 
other timbers to lirengthen them where they find the ſhip to be weak ,. 
Merchant-men do ſpare them as much as they can, becauſe they hinder 
Stowage of Caskin Howld. 

Rigging, TheRigging of the ſhip, are all Ropes which belong 
either co malt or yards; and more particularly, we ſay, the maſt is rig- 
2ed, the yards are rigged; that is, when they have all the ropes that 
belong unto thzm : ( we ſay, a ſhip is well rigged, when the ropes be- 
longirg to ber are of a fit ſize ( not too big, nor too little,) allo when 
there are no unneceſlary ropes put up ( as toimany ſhrowdes , Tackles 
for the Malt, Crow-feet, or the like : ) whenas we ſay, a ſhip is over- 
rigged,it is meant the ropes are too big for her, which 1s a great wrong. 
ing to the ſhips ſaileing ; for a little weight aloft doth hinder , more 
than a great deal. below, by making the ſhip apter to heele, and howl- 
ding wind-taught ; for note, that the uprighter any ſhip goes, the bet- 
ter the doth ſaile, for a crank fided ſhip can never ſaile well by the 
wind. Totell the particulars of rigging a ſhip,will require a ſmall dif- 
courſe by it ſelf, .and would be too long for this, tlierefore I leave it 
to ſo me other occaſion, 

| Ring. bolts, Vide Bolts. 

The Riſeings. Are thoie thick Planks, which goe fore and aft on 
both fides under the ends of the bea:ns and timbers of the ſecond 
Deck,the third Deck, the half and quarter D:ck, whereon the beames 
and timbers of theſe Decks, do beaz at bath ends , by the ſhip-fides : 
but thoſe thick planks which in- th2 like ſort do bear vp the lower 
Deck , are called Lamps. : 

Riſng-timbers. Arethe hookes placed on the Keele; which beate 
this vaine in reſpe&, that according to the riſeing by little and lictle 
of theſe hooks ; ſo the Rake and Run of the ſhip doth rife by little and 
little from her flat-floare, | 

A Roade, Is any place where a ſhip may ride near the Land and 
yet cannot ride-land-locked for all winds : A good Roade is, where 
there is $00d ground for Anchor-hold, ſhowle-water, and ſo as how ere 
the wind-blow, there can no great ſez-gatz come-ip , being the Land 

may 
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may be in the wind, on one fide, and ſome ſands, Rocks, or the like, to 
break off the ſea on the other ; ( Alſo we ay, if itbe a place,as in divers 

Places of Barbery and others) where the ſea will give a man warning , 

chat is, the ſea will come ſivelling in before the wind, as at Saint Sa- 

phe, of any foul weather, ſo that a man may have time , to ſer-ſaile 
and go to ſome other Rode, on the other (ide of the Bay-head-land, oc 
the like, this we call ſhifting of Roads; A wild Roade, is a Roade 

where there is little Land on any fide, but lies all open to the ſea : as 
to ride upon a head-land, or alongſt a ſhore, where there is no Bay, nor 
any thing to break off the ſea, or wind if it come off the ſea. A bad 

Roade ts the contrary to the good. 

A Roader, We call any ſhip that Rides at an Anchor in a Roade,a 
Roader. 

' Rop's. Generally, all the cordage belonging to a ſhip, is called by 
the name of Rope: as we ſay, a Cabel is a good or bad Rope ( accor- 
ding as it is) and fo a Haivſer or the lixe; but more particularly, only 
ſome, which beſides thzic particular appellations , have the general 
word Rope added to them: Theſe are an Entring Rope, a Top Rope, 
a Bolt Rope, a Buoy Rope, a Queſt Rope, a Keele Rope, a Bucket 
Rope, a Rudder Rope, a Preventure Rope, ( which is a little Rope 
ſeaſed croſs over the Ties, cloſe at the Ram-head, that if one part of 
the Ties ſhould break, the other ſhould not cun through the Ram-head 
to endanger the yard) a breſt rope, and is the Rope which latches the 
Parrel to the Maſt. 

Rope-Yarnes, Are the yarnes of any ropes untwiſted, but moſt 

- commonly , it is made of the ends of Cabels, half worn, or ſo, they 
ſerve for many uſes; to ſerve {mall Ropes with , or to make Synnet 
Maſts, or the like ; alſo Kneetles, which is two untwiſted together and 
Caburnzs : They ſerve alſo to wake-up the yard-aymegof the ſailes ; 
and therefore till, when we take in our ſailes, the boyes of the hip are 

to attend the Saylor with theſe Ropz-yarnes, to furniſh them as they 
have occafion to uſe them. | 
Robbins. Are little lines reeved into the Eylot-holes of the ſaile,un- 

- der the Head-Rope, and ſure to make faſt thz faile unto the yard-: 
and thz terme is, make faft the Robbins,and not tie them: and note,that 
Sea-faring-men,ule the iyord make faſt,inſtzad of tying, as Land-men 
ule to ſay, tie a Rope, 

Roof-trees. 
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Roofe-trees, Are thoſe timbers , which are made of light wood (as 
of malt ſawen ) that go from the half Deck, -to the fore-caftle, and 
are to bear-up the grateings and the ledges wherein the Nettings lie, 
theſe are ſupported under the Rtamſkions, which reft upon the Deck : 
Alſo if they have occaſion to uſe any ſuch peece over the half-Deck, for 
Nettings or ſails, it is called a Roofe-tree. 

Rove and Clmch. The Rove 1s that little icon plate , unto which 
the Clinch-nails are clinched :' The Planks of Clincher-boats , are 
thus faltned ſo together, which kind of work 1s called Rove and Clinch. 
+ The Rewnd-howſe, Is the uppormoſt Room of the Rera of the ſhip, 
and that which commonly is the Maſters Cabbin. 

Round-in, This is. a term uſed to the: main and fore-ſail , when 
the wind [arges upon them , they letriſe the main Tack, or fore-tack, 
and hale aft the fore-ſheit tothe Cat-head , and the main-ſheat to the 
Cabridge head ;. this they call Roundiog aft ,, or rounding in the (ail, 
'the ſheats beipg there, they hale them down to keep then Reddy from 
Aying up, with a rope calleda Paffaredo. ' ola 

T be Rowte,: 1s:that roimd peece of wodd or icon, wherein the-whip 
doth go , andis made to'turn about, that» it may carry over the whip 
from ſide to fade with more eaſe. , {, + 1 

Rowſe-in, Is a word they' uſe patticularly whenas a Cabell or 
Hawſer doth tie ſlack in the ' water , and-they -wauld have. it made 
taught ; as when a ſhip rides but by ohe: Anchoc;, upan the turning of 
th2 ride, the Cabell will be lack, and ſo will be in danger to flow above 
the Anchor, then to keep it tiff and taught, they will hale in ſo-much 


as lies {lack, and this they call Rowſeing in the Cabell, or Rowſe in the | 


Hawſer, bur it is not uſedin the haleing inof any-other.cope z- 25 boat- 
rope, or the like; - ' fd £05 OE SOAETIONTT DUR 10% 0115.5) 276; 
The Rudder. 1s that peece of timber, which;havgs-at+the fern- 
polt of the ſhip, having four or five » -orfix icons, which are called Pin- 
' te!s, according to the bieneſs of the ſhip faned to them, which Pin- 
2s are fitted for the Gudeins at the ftern;poſt , this is:the bridle which 
governs the:ſhifzthe narrowter/the Rudder: the bettes 3; if the ſhip 
- do feel it; for:ahroad: Rudder -dpth hold much-watec , fifthe helm be 
put over to any (ide, but if the ſhip have a fat quarter, ſo that the water 
cannot come quick and firong to the Rudder , 'thenſhe will require 2 
broad Rudder :  The-putting to of the Rudder , is termed-the napg'ng 
M S 
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th2 Rudder; The partor edge of the Rudder, which is next the Rern- 
polt,is called the infide of the Rudder, the after-moſ part, is called the 
Rake of the Rudder. , © | 

The Rudder Rope. Is a Rope or ftrap, which is reeved into one hole 
of the Rudder, neer the head, and (o likewiſe throvgh the Rern-poſi, and 
and then 5oth ends are ſpliled together; this ſerves to ſave the Rud- 
dr, if it chance:to be beaten off, when the ſhip ticks a-ground. _ * 

Rudder: Ira, |. Are the cheeks of that Iron, whereof the Pintel{ is 
part, and theſe are faltned and nailed round about the Rake of the 
Rudder. \ 3h 

To Rumidge. Is to remove any goods, or luggage out of a plac? 
(berwixt the Decks-, or any'wheels ). but moſtcommonly we uſe this 
word tothe removing and cteerirg of things in the ſhips howld , ſo that 
2004s or viduals may be welt towed and placed; fo when they wonld 
have this'dong, they ſay, they will go Ruming the howld. 

The Rux. -Is thatpart of the ſhips hull ander-water , which comes 
thinner , and lanker away by degreesffrom the-flope-timber all along 
to the 'ſtera:poſt :'' That w'affo called the ſhips way aft-ward on, (for 
as ſhe hich either , | a god or bad Run, ſo the water doth ' paſſe away 
ſwiftly , or flowly aloneſt her , and the ſhip doth make more way) we 
ſay,a (hip tath a good Runi,when itis long, and-comes off handſomely 
by Uegrtes;, and that heritack, donor lieroolow:, which will hinder 
the watet from” goming Rrongly and (wiftly to the Rudder : And a 
Had Ritn, whenaviris:ſhort;and that the (hip 1s too full below , ſo that 
the water comes'flogvly and weakly to the Rudder , the force of it be- 
ing broken! off by-:the breath of the ſhip a-low,, which willmake as it 
wee jan Efdy-waceria the Rudder; -and tbat.vve call a dead water : 
The Run is of much importance for the ſhips ſailing fot if the water 
coftt 46t: buifdyirouey Rudder, iig-wittneverfeer well; anditis a 
ceneral! obfervatior; . that thatthip which doth not Reer well , cannor 
fail welf;/and Thea (he zangor keep a'gpod wind: forif a ſhip have not 
'a freſh way throughtthe Sea; ,nfhe maſt; needs fall'to Lee-ward with 
the $64 5' ant te when {Hipe witt oovfteer welt ,/ they tengrhen 
them 4ftwatd-on3-oripurts 4fiblefterntipott :'Merchant-men' do not 
vive fo friuch Run ,'23 yMfiati'of War'may do, betauſe themarrowing-in 
of thethipybelow., dothloſe much Rowage, - - - - | | 

Ravg-hentis, Are the heads, of ends of the Rung, which are _ 
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little compaſhng ; and do leador dire& (as it ere the (weep and 
mould of the Futtocks; for inthefe Rupg-hzads , rhe lines which give 
the compais 'and bearing, of the thip do begin : Alſo more generally, 
the outward ends of the Hooks, which are tr the ſame manner com- 
paſting , are called Rung-heads; for the ſleeper which is bolted into 
the other Rung- heads, is alſo bolted into theſe, and they (ay,it is bolted 
fore and aft to-the Rung-heads. 

The Rnvgs.” Are the ground- timbers, which do give the flower of 
the ſhip ; and thefe are bolted'to the Keele, being Rraight, ſaving at the 
ends,whete they begin to compals a little. 

The Runner, 1s a rope, which is a part that doth bzlong to the Gar- 
net, and the two Bolt-rackles, that before ( that comes in the aftermolt 
(hrowcs 6f the fore-matt-) and that Tackle abaſt ( which comes in 
the -fore-maſt' ſhrowds of the main-maſt ) it is reeved in a ſingle- 
block , which is ſeaſed to the end of a Pendant, and hath at one end, a 
hook to harch into any thing, and at th: other end a doudle block,where- 
in is reeved the fall of the Tackle , dr the Garnet , which doth pur- 
chaſe more than the Tackle or the Garnet would do'without itz and 
therefore , to-heavy things'they uſe this ; but for light ones, they only 
uſe the Tackle wich the hook, which is ſeafed to the ſtanding part of the 
fall : Over-hale the Runner , that is, pull down that end which hath the 
hook in in it, to hitch it into the ſlings, or the like. 
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Ailes. Toevery Yardin the ſhip, there belongs a Sail , and they 

are called after the name of thoſe Yards , whereunta they belong: 
All head-ſails (that is, thoie that do befons to the fore-maſt and bolt- 
ſprit ) do keep the ſhip from the wind', and are uſed to fat the ſhip : 
All after-ſails , that is the maft and miſſzn-ſails, do keep her to the 
wind ; and therefore few ſhips are ſs well conditioned, as to Steer- 
cuarter-winds.with one fail ;, but-muft have one. after-ſail, and an 
other head-fail (as itwere to countermand one another ) yet ſome 
ſhips will fteer with their main-top-ſail only : At ſea , they call a 
ſhip, a Sail : as when they deſcry a ſhip, they ſay, A Sail, A Sail. The 
fails are cut in proportion , as the Maſts and Yards are in length , and 
; M 2 | bredth, 
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bredth, one to another ( excepting th2 Miſſen and fprit-ſail ) The Mii- 
ſen-ſail, is cut by the Leetch, twice as deep as the maſt is long from 
the Deck to the Hownds, and the ſprit-ſail is3 as deep as the foreſails. 

To Sarve. To farveany rope, is to lay ſynnet, ſpun-yary, rope- 
yarn: a peece of canvas, or any the like upon a rope , and ſo rowle it 
faſt about , to keep the ropes from galling ; as we ſarve the (hrowds, 

at the head of th Maſt, the Boat-rope, orc any the like , which are in 
danger of fretting againſt any part of the (hips Maſts or Yards. 

A Scarfe. Is when the end of one timber , is letinto the end of an 
ether, very cloſe and even, or as they term it, wood and wood;that is,{o 
much wood taken away of the one,as is of the other : In this manner the 
ftem is faſtned to the Keele,and that is called the ſcarfe of the Keel: but 
yet when there is not a peece of timber long enough to make the Keel, 

en they make of it more , which are ſcarffed one into the other , ſo 
when the ſtem or any other timber , ( which ought to be entire and all 
one; )is too thort,it 1s peeced in this manner,and that they call ſcarffing. 
eA Scuttle. Ts a (quare hole ( fo muchas conveniently a man may 
© down at ) cut through .any Hatch or any part of the Deck to 20 
down by , .into any room , molk commonly they are in theſe places, 
one cloſe before the Main-maſt, at the Main Hilliards before the 
Knight, in the fore-caſtell ; in the hatch-way, for the Stewards roome ; 
one in the Gun-room , to go down into the ſtern-ſheats ; one in the 
Miſſen Cabbin, to go down into the Captains Cabbin , if they be put 
from the fightaloft, and ſo in any place where they delight to go. 
through one Deck , down into another : alſo for vent for the Ord- 
nance, there are ſmall (cuttles with grateings ; they have all covers 
fitted for them, leſt men in the nicht ſhould fall into them : Alſo all the 
little windows and holes which are cut-out aloft in the Captains, or 
Maſters Cabbins, are called Scuttles. 

To Seaſe, or Seaſing, Is to make faſt ( or as you would ſay ) to bind 
faſt any ropes together , with ſome ſmall rope-yarn , marling or any 
line; Alſo the faſtning of a block at the end of a pendant, Tackle,fall, 
oarnet, or the like , is called ſeaſing, it being bound to with ſome ſmall 
line, or the like : So it any rope be too long ( as the ſhrowds are ever ) 
and the end be boundup unto the ſame rope with any thing , we call it 
ſealing. $0 that in general, th2 word ſeafing, implies as much as binding 
any thing together, ſo as that they cannot ſlip out , as ſealing the Tacks 

into 
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into the clew and the like : The boats ſealing, is a rope made falt 
into a little chain or a ring , in fore-ſhip of the boat, and is the rope 
which (in Harbours) tbzy make faſt the boat by, to the ſhips (ide. 

A Seele, There is no difference betwixt ſeceling and heeling , but 
that the heeling is a teddy-lying down of the ſhip-on a fide,either when 
ſhe is a-ground, at an Anchor , or under ſail, and ailing, is a ſudden 
lying down or tumbling to one fide or the other , when the ſea doth 
forſake her, that is, when the wave of the ſea is paſt from under, faſter 
than (he can drive away with it: then when the ſhip lies down on a 
fide, after it we ſay, the (eels ; the Lee-ſeel, is whn ſhe rowls to Le2- 
ward ; there is no danger in this ſeele, though it bein a great ſtorm, 
becuuſe the ſea will preſently come under, and right her : but then when 
ſhe rowls back to wind-ward , the danger is, leſt the ſhould' come 
over too ſhort and ſuddenly ,: and ſo the water break right into her, 
and founder her, or carry away ſome of her upper works, as it hath faln 
out with manv ſhips: So that ſeeting is but a tudden heeling, forced by 
the motion, and fear of the ſea or wind. 

Send, When a ſhip falls (whether under ſail,or at Anchor) with her 
head, or with her ſtern, deep into the trough of the ſea, we ſay ſhe ſenos 


much, either a-ſtern or a-head : The reaſon of ſending with her head is, 


if ſhe have a little baw, not ſufficient to bear her up, and a fat quarter 
to pitch. her fore-ward: And fo for her ſending a-ſtern , itis contrary, 
when ſhe hath too lank a quarter, and too full, or fat a-bow. 

To Set a-Land Sun, or Ship by the Compaſs, That is to obſerve 


by Compaſs, how the Land bears upon any point of the Compals z: 


this they uſe moſt commonly to do . when they are going off to ſea. 
from any Land , to mark how it did bear off them , that thereby they, 
may keep the better-accompt, and dir=& their courſe : Allo they uſe to 
ſet th Sun by the Compals , thatis, to mark upon what point 1t 1s, 
to know thereby the heat of the day : So when two ſhips ſail in fight 
( eſpecially, when a man of War chaſes a ſhip) they will ſet her by the 
Compals, that is, mark upon what point ſhe bars , then if they ſtand 
both on2 way , as commonly they do , if the chaſe ftrive to go away, 
by this we know, whethet we reach-forth upon her , that is., our-ſail 
her, if we bring her forth, ſhe out ſails us, if we bring her aft, we out- 
ſail her, if we alter not , then we go both alike : as for example, the 


wind being at North , we Rand both a-way Welt , and the chate bears 
| North- 
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North-weft (that will be on any weather-bow ) then if in failing , I 
b:ing her to b:ar North: welt, and I by North, 1 have brought ber a 
pointaft, andif I bringher North ,'I bave brought; ber jult with nny 
mid-(hip beam, and ſo I ſee I fetthuponher, and tt is called b:irging 
aft ; becauſe , whereas before, the bare upan my loofe, now ſhe bares 
upon my quarter, 

Settle a Deck, - Whenwe have occafion to lay. a Deck lower , it is 
termed, ſetling'the Deck: As if her Ordnance lteh:tao high , and we 
would have them he nearer the water : or that the Decks be cloſe, and 
we defire rather to ſettle thz low-rmoſt, than to caile the uppermoRt, 

Sewing, of to Sew. When the water is gone from the (hip, ſo that 
ſhe lies dry, we ſay the ſhip is ſewed , or if 1tbe but gone from any part» 
( as her head ) we ſay the ſhip is ſewed a-headz if ic be a place where the 
water doth ebb ſo much , that the ſhip may lie ary-round , we lay ſhe 
cannot ſew there. h 

Shackles, Are a kind of rings ( but not round) made ſomewhat 
long-wiſe, larger at one end than the other, in the middle of ihe ports, 
on the one-fide, they are uſed to thut-fatt the ports with a billet, which 
they uſe to bar-doyn the ports with ( and that is called the bar of the 
port) alſo the faſhion, but ſmall ones are mad? faſt to the corners 0: the 
hatches, to life the hatches up by them. 

The Shank; The longelt part of the Anchor , 1s called the ſhank 
of the Anchor, | ; 

* Shark: painter. Ts a' ſhort chain, faſtned under the fore-malt- 
ſhrowds , with a bolt, to the ſhip-fide , and at the other end hath a 
rope : upon the chain doth reit the whole weight of the after-part of 
the Anchor, when it lies by the ſhips-fhide, and the rope by which it 
iS haled-up,is madefaſt about a timber- head ; this is ſeldom, or not all 
uſed at ſea, bit in a Harbour, or a Road. 

Sheariag. | 1s when the ſhip goes in and out under-ſail , and he at 
th2 Helm doti not fern ter ſteddy : alſo Where a tide-gate runs very 
{\wift, the ſhip will thear in and out, and ſo much in ſome places, that 
ehzy are fain to have one (tand at the Helm , and to fizer her upon the 
ride. ſor fear ſhe ſhould ſhear- home her Anchors (.thatis , 'draw them 
bome) orif it b2 neer the (hore, ſhe may ſhear a-ground, 

Sheates. The Sheats are bnr to the Cleyy of all fails : In all ſails, 
that ace low ſails , they ſerve ro hale-aft, or ccund-aft the clew __ 

al, 
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{ail , but in top-ſails , they ſerve to hale-home' ( thatisto hale cloſe ) 
the clew of the {ail to the yard-arms , when they hale aft the ſhear 
of the fore-ſail, it is to make her fall off from the wind , when the ſhip 
will not fall off from the wind , they flat-in the fore-theat, thatis, 

ull the ſail latin by the ſheat , as neer into the ſhips ſlides as may be; 
Eaſe the Sheat of the ſail, that is, to veer-out , or let go a little of it. 
Ler fly the ſheat, that is, let it run out as far asit will, and then the 
fail will hold nowind , but lie floating looſe ( and then if it be an-ex+ 
kraordinary (ireſs of wind ) it will ſplit the gale to peeces; but this we 
do both with top-ſatl-ſheats, and the other ſheats , when we ſuſpect 
the wind will bs ſo great that it will carry our maſis by the boord, oc 
over-ſet the ſhip: Alſo in great Riff gales, we uſe to bind another 
rope to the clew of the ſail above the ſheat-block , to ſuccour and 
eaſe the ſheat , leaft it ſhould break, and that rope'we call a falſe 
ſheat, and this is only uſed to the main, and fore-ſails: Thoſe planks 
under water , Which come along the Run of the ſhip, and are cloſed 
to the ern-pott . are called Sheats, and that part within-boord , abaſt, 
in the Run of the ſhip, is called the tern ſheats. | 


Sheatbing. Is,as it were caſing of a ſhip: Itis done with thinboords,- 


anJ hair , and tar-laid betwixt the ſhip-fides and chote boords : this is 
done only under water ,-or a very little above ; the uſe whereof is to 
keep the worms from eating through the planks, as generally-inall pla- 
ces to thz.South-ward, they do'; the thinner the boords the better ,. for 
then, the worm will be preſently at the Tar { which he cannot abide) 
and ſo hath no means nor room to workin and out of the plank, and fo 
will eat away more when it is thick, than when ur is thin. hes Soft 
. Sheep ſhancks. When two maſts, or yards, or if it be but poles, 
are ſetup an end a pretty diſtance off at the bottom but ſeaſed.a-cro(s 
one another aloft neer the top, we call them 2 pair of theers : To this 
ſeaſing, is faſtned a double block with a rap , they are placed at the 
bottom upon the chain wales of the ſhrowds , and there are laſhed faſt 
to the ſhip gdes, to keep them fieddy-aloft: The uſe of tnem 18 either 
to ſet ina maft,oc'to takz out 2 maſt, or if they hive no malt, this ſerves 
to hoyle in and out goods, 5 pf Oh ated 94 ed 
Sheere-hookgs. Are great hooks of Iron ( aboot the bignefle of a 
ſmall fickle , and more) they are ſet into the yard arives of the main 


and fore-yards ; The uſe whereof is, that if a thip.uncer —_— or 
g0T 
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boord her that hath thefe hooks ; ſbe will cut her ſhrowds , or tear her 
ſails down with theſe hooks ; ſome do uſe them , but they ace moſt un- 
uſefull and unneceſſary things,ard dangerous for the breaking of ayard, 
if the hook ſhould catch in the other ſhips maſt, 

Sheevers. There are two ſorts of Shzevers uſed , either of braſs or 
wood; the braſs ſheevers are now little u{ed but in the heels of the 
top-malls: the woogen ſheevers are either of one, whol: peece ; and 
theſe they uſe for all ſmall pullies, and {mall blocks : but in the Knights 
and winding-tackles-blocks, they uſe ſheevers which are made of quat- 
ters of wood let-in to each other ; for theſe will hold when the whole 

theevers will (þlit, and are called quarter-ſheevers. 

'  Shoares. Are any peeces of timber, or any thing elſe, that is ſet to 
bear up another from ſinking or falling , as when a ſhip is in danger of 
other-throwing a-ground, we laſh falt maſts or yards to their ſides, they 
bearing on the ground, and thele we call thoares, ſhoaring her up; allo 
ſome timbers, that are ſet to bzar-up a Deck when it is weak, or over- 
charged with weight, are called ſhoares. | 

T he Shore. Is counted the land nzer the ſea, or the bank of the 
ſea : The Lez-fhore, is that whereon the wind blows ; Sea-men avoid 
theſe by all means, for they are dangerous if it over-blow : The wea- 
ther-ore is that from whence the wind comes. | 

Shot. There are many kinds of Shot ; that which flies fartheſt, and 
pterceth moſt,'is round-ſhot-, the next is croſs-bar , which 1s good for 
ropes, ſails and maſts: The other langrell, which will not flie ſo far, 
but is very good for the rigging, and the like, and for men ; ſo is chain- 
' ſhot and caſe-ſhot, or barrel-ſhot , which is good to ply amongſt men 
- Which Rand naked, plying of their ſmall-ſhot. | 
:  Shatof Cabell, TwoCabels ſpliced together make a ſhot , and the 
-uſe of them is great in deep-waters , and great roads , for a (hip doth 
ride much eaſier by on2 ſhot, than by three ſhort cabels a-head, Yide 
MAW: 5 

Showle. Showle and ſhallow are all one : When they ſay there is 
very 2ood ſhowleing, it is meant that thz iyater doth grow ſhallower, 
by degrees, and not ſuddenly : nor ſometimes deep ,. and ſometimes 
ſudd:nly a-ſkowle ,, or bank ::It is very ſafe. and commodious going in 
with a there, where there is good ſhowleing, for by that we have ſome 
certainty whereabouts w2 are, and how far diſtant from the land, if the 
| (howlzing 
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ſhowling be firſt known, and commonly where there is good ſhowling, 
the coalt 1s not dangerous. 6 

Shrowdes, The Shrowdes are thoſe Ropes which come from eis. 
ther fide of all the Maſts, the Miflen-main-maſts, and the fore-malt- 
{hrowds , have at the lower end dead-men-eyes ſeaſed into them ; and 
are ſet up taught by Lanniers, to the chains, which have alſo dead- 
men-eyes in them : At the other end they are faſtned over the head 
of the Malt , the Pendants, forz-tackle and ſwifters being firſt put- 
on under them : At this uppermolt part they are ſarved, for galling 
againſt the Malt : The top-maſt ſhrowds , are in the (ame manner faft- 
ned with dead-men-eyes and Lanniers to the puttocks , and the plates 
of Iron which bzlongs to them, and aloft over the head of the Malts, 
the other eaſe the ſhravds, {lack the (ſhrowcs ; that is when they are 
too (Uff (et up : Ser taught the ſhrowds; ſet up the ſhrowds ; that 
is, make them ſtiffer : Some ſhips deſire to have the ſhrowds taught, 
ſome {lack ; the Lannters are to ſet up the ſhrowds,Yide Lanniers ; the 
bolt-iprit hath no ſhrowds, 

The Siltnder., The bore, or hollow concave of a Peece of Ord-+ 
nance, is called the Sillinder, 

Sinnet, Is a line or a (iring made of rope-yarn ( commonly of 
2,6, 0r 9, which are divided in three parts, and platted one over an 
other, as they plat Horſes mains ) and to is beaten (ſmooth and flat with 
a Mallet; the uſe of 1t, is to ſarve ropes. 
 TheSkegg. Isthatlittle part of the Keele, which is cut ſlaunting, 
and is left a little without the (tern-poſt : The rea:on and ule whereof, 
is only intended to be, that it ſhould ſave the Rudder from beating; off, 
if the ſhip ſhould chance to beat a-ground, but theſe Skeggs are very 
unuſefull and inconvenient : for firſt they are apt to ſnap-cft , and (0 
endanger the ftern-poft next in a Harbour or River : Where ride ma- 
ny ſhins, they are apt to catch another ſhips cabels , betyixt that and 
the Rudder : nd laflly, when the ſhip is under-ſail , they hols much 
dead-water, b:twixt them and the Rudder, therefore it is better to have 
no Ske29, but to hang the Rudder down cloſe to the ſtern-poit , with 
the bottom even to the bottom of the Keele , only pared away a little 
{loapin? towards the after-moſt fide of it, 

T he Skiff. Vide Boat 
Shuppers, or Skapper- holes. Are the holes clole to all the Decks, 
N through 
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through the ſhip-fides, whereat the water doth run forth of the ſhip, 
from che Decks, and many (hips have them made of lead. 

Skwpper-leathers. Are the round leathers, which are nailed over 
the skupper-holes, that belong to the lower-deck, which will keep-out 
the ſea- water from coming in , and yet give leave to any Water to cun- 
out of th: Deck ; theſe are alſo over the skupper of the tnarger, 

 Skupper-nailes, Are little thort nails with broad-heads , made of 
purpoie to nail on the skupper-leathers, with thzſe alſo they nail on the 
coats of the Maſts and Pumps. 

A Slatch, When any part of a cabell or rope ( that is meant of 
the middle, not of the end ) doth hang ſlack without the ſhip ( as the 
cabell, when it is ſlack in the water , or the Lee- tack, ſheats, braces or 
the like, do hang in the water , or looſe by the ſhips ſides ( then they 
ſay , hale up the (latch of the rope or cabell : Alſo when it hath been a 
ſer of foul weather, and that there comes an interim, or (mall time of 
fair weather to ſerve their turns, they call it a little latch of fair wea- 
ther, or the contrary. 

» Sleepers. Are thoſe timbers,which lie fore and aft the bottom of the 

ſhip , on either ſide the Keelſon, juſt as the rung-heads do go ; the 
lowermoſt of theſe, is boltzd to the Rung-heads, and the vppermoſ to 
th2 futtocks ; and ſo theſe between them do ſtrengthen and bind-faſt 
the futtocks, and the Rungs which are let down, one by another, 
and have no ot[Rr binding but the ſleepers : Theſe do line-out ( as it 
were, and deſcribe the narrowing of the ſhips floore. : 

Slings. There are firſt ſlings, to ſling-casks in ( when we hoyſe it 
in, or any the like ) which are made of rope ſpliſed at either end into 
it ſelf, making an eye at either end, ſo large as they think fit, to receive 
Into it the cask: and then the middle-part of the rope alſo,they ſeaſe to- 
ether, and ſo make another eye for to hitch in the hook of the Tack- 
cle or Garnet : Another ſort are made long , with a ſmall eye at either 
end, to put the one over the breetch of the Peece, the other to come 
over the end of the crow of Iron , which is put into the mouth of the 
Peece, and ſo by theſe they hoyſe it in : A third ſort, 1s any rope or 
chain, wherewirh we bind fat the yards aloft to the croſs-trees , and 
the head of the maſt, to the end, that if the ties ſhouldbreak , the yard 
may not come down : theſe are called Slings , which are chiefly uſed 
when we come to fight, for fear of cutting the ties. o 
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To Sling, Is to make faſt any Cask, Ordnance, Yard or the like, in 
a pair of Slings. 

A Smitting-line. I8a (mall rope, which is made faſt to the Miſ- 
ſen-yard-arm , below next the Deck ; and when the Miſlen-fail is far- 
thelled-up, this is made up aloneſt with it, to the upper end of the yard, 
the ſail being made up with rope-yatns, and ſo comes down to the 
Poop: The uſe whereof 1s to looſe the Mifſen-ſail without (triking 
down the yard , for they pull the cope , and that breaks all the rope- 
yarns, and ſo the ſail comes down; this line is called a ſmitting-line ; 
co they (mite the Miſſen, that is, pull that rope, that the ſail may come 

own, ; 

A Snatch-block, Is a great block, with a Sheever init, and a 
notch cut through one of the chzeks of it, by which notch they reeve 
any rope into it, and this is for quickneſs, to reeve the rope in; for 
by this notch , one may reeve the middle part of a rope into the block, 
without paſſing it in by the end , which would be longer a doing ; lt is 
made faſt commonly with a ſtrap about the main-maſt, clole to the 
upper Deck, and is chicfly uſed for the fall of the winding-tackle which 
is reeved in that block, and ſo brought to the Capſtain. 

Sockets. The holes into which the Pintels of the Murderers , fore- 
lers, or the like dogo, are called ſockets: Alſo ſome call the Gud- 
gins, Wherein the Pintels of the Rudder do hatig, by the name of 


Sockets. 


A Sound, Any great in-draught of the ſea, betwixt two head-lands, 
where there 1s no pafſage through, may be called a Sound ( as Plymouth 
Sound, e&#c.) But when they name the Sound, it is meant of that of 
the Eaſt Countries , being the moſt famous and greateſt Sea , that 1s 


known by the name of a Sound. 
To Sound. Is to try with a line, a pole, or any thing elſe,the depth 


of the water : Alſo when we would knew what water is in the well of 


the Pump , we put down a ſmall line with ſome weight to it ; and that 
is called ſounding the Pump : Yide, Deep-ſea-line : if you would know 
more of ſounding, in ſtead of bidding one ſound , they ſay, heave the 


Lead. 
Sonnding-lead. Is as the deep-ſea-lead; only it is commonly bur 


ſeven pound weight; and about 12, inches long. 


- © Soanding-line, The differences betwixt the ſ(ounding-line, and deep- 
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ſea-line, are theſe ; The ſounding-line is bigoer than the deep-ſex-line : 
A ſounding -line is commonly cut to twenty faddom , or little more, 
the other will bs a hundred, or two hund:ed faddom, the one is uſed in 
ſhowle, the'other in deep-mater ; the deep-ſea-line, is firſt marked 
at twenty faddom, and ſo to thirty, forty, &c. but the ſounding-line is 
thus marked , at tivo faddom nxt the Lead, it is marked with a peece 
of black Leather put into it, betwixt th2 irands , and at three faddom, 
the like at five,a peece of white woollen cloth,at ſeven faddom,a peece 
of red cloth,at ten, a peece of leather, at fifteen faddom, either a white 
cloth or a peece of leather, and ſo it is marked no farther ; This may be 
uſed when the ſhip is under-ſail , but the deep-ſca-line cannot with 
any certainty, 

Speekes. Are, as it were, great lono Iron nails, with flat heads, 

and are of divers lengths ( as a foot or two long) ſome of them are 
ragoed ipeeks, that thy may not draw out again : they are uled in 
many places for faſtning of timbers and planks, in foul weather, 
they ule to ſpeek up the Ordnance, that is, nail down a quoyn and 
the likz, to thz Deck, cloſe to the breech of the carriage to help to keep 
the Ordnance frong up to the ſhip fides , leſt they ſhould break loole, 
when the hip rowls ; and for their further eaſe, they uſe to take off the 
after-tackles, 
+ A Spell, Is (as you would ſay ) the doing any labour for a ſhott 
time, and ſo ceaſing for others to take their turns ; as when they pump 
an bundred Rrokes , or a glaſs, they call it a ſpell : A freſh-{pell , that 
Is, others come to work , as rowing in the boat , when one ſayes to an 
other,he will give him a ſpell,thatis,row,or pump in his place, and this 
word is commonly uſed, only to pumping and rowing. 

To Spell, When a ſail bath much windin it, and that for an occa- 
fion ( either to take in , or for fear of wronging the Malts ) we let the 
wind out of it, ſo that it may have no force init : we ſay, ſpell the ſail, 
which is dongby letting go the ſheats and bowlings , and bracing ths 
weather-brace in the wind ; then the ſail will lie all looſe in the wind : 
but this word is moſt commonly uſed to the Mifſen-ſail , when they 
fake in the Miſſen, or ſpeek it up they ſay, ſpell the Miſſen. 

+ ToSpend. Whena Maſt or Yardis broke by foul weather , or any 
the like occaſion ; they ſay, they have ſpent their Maſis or Yarcs : But 


if it come by fight,or ſo, they do not uſe thz word ſpent, but hg 
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th2 boord, or carryed away by the boord, with a ſhot, or with another 
ihips-matis or yards, that may be bigger or ſtronger. 

A Spindle. Is the (mallelt part of the Capſtain, which is betwixt 
the two Decks : To the ſpindle of the jeere-capttain, are helps to 
heave the Violl, 

To Splice, Is to mak? faſt the ends of ropes, one into the other, 
by opening the (trands , at the end of both the ropes , and then with a 
fid, laying every (trand orderly one into anothzr; al o when we would 
make an eye, at the end of a rope, we take thz end of the rope and 
undo the (trands, and ſo opening the ſtrands , whece we would have 
the ſpliſe, with a tide, we draw in the ends of th2 itrands , and ſo wea- 
ving of them orderly, make the ſpliſe , and ſo ſe>\(: the'ends down with 
{ome ſynn2t, or ths like ; There are theſe ſorts of ſpliſes ; The round 
iplite , that -is the ſpliſing of the ends of tworcpes, oninto another, 
as | have deſcribed ; the count-ſpliſe, that is , when the ends of either 
ropes are (pliſ2d into the other ropes,ſome cittance from the end,and 
not one end in an other (as the firſt) thzn they will make a long ſlit ( as 
it were beewixt them) which 1s the reaſon of the name, 

Split, When the wind hath blown a fail to peeces, we ſay the 
fail is ſplit ; Alſo when ſheevers break, we ſay they plir, if a ſhot come 
and break a Carriage of a Peece,we ſay,it"hath ſplit the Carriage. 

To Spoone, 1s to put a ſhip, right before the wind and the (ea, with- 
out any ſail (and that is called ſpooneing afore.) This is done moſt com- 
monly , whenin a great ſtorm, a ſhip ts ſo weak with age or labouring, 
that we dare not lay her under the Sea: For though a ſhip when ſhe 
ſpoons afore , doth rowl more , yet ſhe ſtrains not ſo mach : but if ſhe 
b2 a dangerous rowling ſhip , then per-force ſhe mult be laid under the 

Sea, for elſe ſhe will rowl her maſt by the boord : Andalſo itis dan- 
verous ; for if a ſea ſhould overtake her,when the hath a deſperate ſeele, 
it may chance to break in and founder her; ſometimes then to 
make her 00 the ſteddier , thzy ſet the fore-ſail , which is called ſpoo- 
ning with the fore-ſail : When they do this, they are ſure of ſea room 
enough. . 
* o Spring. When a maſt is but crackt in any part ( as at the 
Hownds, Partners , or elſe where) we ſay, it is ſprung , as they ſpring 


their maſts with bearing a-ſail, &c. To ſpring ones Loof, Vide 


Loof, 
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The Spring , or Sprivg-tide, When after the dead-ne:ps, the 
Tides begin to lift and grow higher , we ſay it is ſpring neer upon three 
dayes before the full and charge of the Moon, the ſpring begins, and 
the top,or higheſt of the ſpring,is three dayes after ; then the water doth 
high moſt with the flood , and low moſt with the ebb ; which is the rea- 
ſon, that at theſe times, we launch, and grave all of our great ſhips, the 
Tides alſo run much ſtronger, and (wifter than in the neaps. 

Spri-ſail, Vide Saul. | 
Sprit-ſail top-ſail, Vide Sail, 
Sprit-ſail-top-maſt. Vide Top maſt. 

| Sprit-ſail-yard. Vide Yard, | 

Spunge. The Spunge of a Peece of Ordnance, is that which makes 
it Tlean; they are commonly Sheep-skins put at the end of a (taff, 
which is made ſomewhat bigger there according to the bore of the 
Peece, ſo as the Spunge may go in full and clole,but not too Rraight : but 
we have italſo fitted to the ends of a (tiff rope , ſo is the rammer alſo, 
to ſpunge, and lade within-boord: we ever ſpunge a Peece of Ordnance, 
before we put in Powder : In fight, when the Ordnance is plyed faſt,to 
keep it from heating , we wet the ſpunges : Urine is the beſt , but elſe 
with Vineager, Water, or what we have. 

Spun-yarne, Is Ropesyarn, the end ſcraped thin, and ſo ſpun one 
to the end of another , with a wrench, and make it as long as they liſt 
This ſerves to ſarve ſome ropes with, but moſt commonly it is made to 
make caburn of, 

Spurketrs, Are the holes, or ſpaces betwixt the Futtocks, or betwixt 
the Rungs, by the ſhip-fides , fore and aft, above and beloiy : To the 
ſpurketts below in howld ( which are below the ſleepers) there are 
boords fitted , which they take vp, to cleer the ſpurkets if any ballaſt 
oet betwixt the timbers ; but for thoſe aloft, there 1s nouſe : only, it 
were good , thzy were in all ſhips, fitted up with light wood , or old 
Junks, to keep the ſhip-ſides aloft, Musket-free. 

Standing-parts of Running ropes. The ſanding parts, are thoſe 

arts of runnin? ropes ( or rather that end of a running rope ) which 
1s made faſt to any part of the ſhip, to diſtinguiſh it from the other 
part, Whereon we uſe to hale : (as the Rtanding part of the ſheat, is 
that part which is mae Faſt , by a clinch into a ring of the ſhips- 
quarter, and the like,) for when we ſay, hale the (heat , that 1s _ 
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by the running-part; but if they ſay, over-hale the (heat, then they hale 
upon the (tanding part ; the ſame 1s of all tackles, and running ropes. 

Standing ropes. Are Countedall thoſe ropes (as the ſhrowd ltages, 
and back-ttages) which are not uſed to be removed , or to runin any 
blocks ; but are only ſet raught, and ſlacker as they have occaſion. 

To Stay, or bring a Ship a ſtay, When wz tack the ſhip, before 
the ſhip c1n be ready to. bz tacked ; ſhe mult come a ages or a-back- 
ltages, that is, wh2n wind comes in at the boiv which was the lee- 
bow before , and fo drives all the ſails backward , againſt the ſhtrowds 
and malts, ſo that-the ſhip hath no way, but drives with the broad-ſide ; 
thz manner of doing it is, at one time, and together, to bear up the 
helm , let fly the ſh=at of the fore-ſail , and let 29 the fore-bowleing, 
and braſe the weather braſe of the fore-ſail , th: ſame to the top-ſail, 
and top-gallant ſail , only they keep fatt their (heats: If the ſprit- 
fail be out, then they let go the ſprit-ſail ſheat with the fore-ſheat, 
and braſe the weather braſe ; ( the Tacks, Sheats, Braſes, Bowlings of 
the main-ſail , main-top-ſail and miſſen Randing falt as they did ) 
to be taken a-ſtages: that is, when the wind comes contrary on the 
ſudden; ( which happens molt upon head-lands on calm weather ) 
and (o bring the ſhip a-tages : Sometimes by the negligence of him at 
the hzlm, ſometimes if it be little wind, and a head-ſ(2a,on the weather- 
bow: A ſhip may miſs Raying, that is to fall back and fill again : 
The beſt conditioned ſhips, are thoſe which ſay with leaſt fails, as with 
tivo top-ſails, or fore-top-ſail, or miſſen, but no ſhip will tay with leſs 
ſail than thoſe, and few with (o little, 

Stages, and Back;ſtages, All the maſts, top- maſts, and flag-ſtaves 
have (taves, ( excepting rhe ſprit-ſail-top-malt ) the main ſtay is 
made faſt by a Lannier, toa collar , which comes about the knee of the 
head : The main top-maſt Ray is made falt into the head of the fore- 
maſt, by a ſtrap, and a deadman-eye there: The main top-gallant 
maR, is in like manner made faſt to the head of the fore-top- maſt : The 
fore-malt and maſts belongins to it, are in the ſame manner ſtayed at 
the bolt-ſpcit , and ſprit-fail-top-maſt ; and theſe Rayes do likewiſe 
help to ſay the bolt-ſprit ; the miſſen Ray comes to the main-matt 
by the half deck, and th2 top-maſt-ſtayes come to the ſhrowds 
with crow-feet : The uſe of theſe ftayes , are to keep the maſts from 


falling aftward towards the Poop ; There is much difference, in ſtay- 
| 10g 
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Ing of maſts in reſpe& of a ſhips (ailing or working : Generally the 

more aft the maſts hang , the more a ſhip will keep 1n the wind, and 

the forwarder the leis : The Flemmings ſtay their malls much aff, 

becauſe elle their ſhips being lofty ſhips would never keep a wind ; tut 
ſhort and deep hips rather covet upright malts : There are many dif- 

ferences of conditions in ſhips for their ſailing , according as they are 
Rayed, for ſome will have the ſtay taught, ſome ſlack : The back-(ayes 
of all maſts (which have them) which are orly the main-malt and fore- 
maſt, and the maſts belonging to them, go cown to either ſide 
= the ſhip, and are to keep the maſt from pitching for-ward-on over- 

oord. 
+ The Sterne, All the after- moſt part of the ſhip, is called the tern, 
(by a general appellation) but moſt exaRly conſidered , only the very 
outwardmolt part abaſt is thz (tern ; for the quarter is counted to be 
from the teeridge to the tranſom and faskion-peece of the tern, 
| Sterne-ſheates. Vide S! eates.” 

To Steere, Is to covern the ſhip with the helm : He Qteers beſt, 
that keeps the ſhip evenne(t from yawning in and out, and alſo that 
uſes leaſt motion in putting the helm too far over : There are three 
kind of direRions to Reer by, the one is, by the land, that is, to ſteer 
by any mark on the land , and ſo to keep the ſhip even by that, this is 
eafie : The nextis, by th2 Compaſs ( that 1s to keep the ſhip upon a 
point of the Compaſs ; this is harder, becauſe the ſhips head will come 
bzfore the Compaſs : The third is to ſteere, as they are direted , and 
c>nded ( ard that is eaſieſt of all; ) If you would know the terms belon= 
oing to ſtzering, Vide, Cond. 

The Stieridge, 1s ihe place where they Steer , out of which they 
may ſee the leetch of the ſails, toſee if they be in the wind or not. 

T he Scew. The Stzm of the ſhip, is that great timber, which comes 
compaſſing from the Keel ( wherein it is sk1f2d ) up before the fore- 
caſtell, this it may be. is not all of one timber ( as in great ſhips it can- 
not) And this doth guide the rake of the ſhip, when wo ſhips and 
Stem for Stem, th:y come right with their heads one againſt an other : 
To give a ſhip the £t:m , that is, to run right upon her with the Stem : 
to 90 Stemmivg a-boord a ſhip; that is the ſame , as giving the ſhip 
the ſtem. $2 | 

A Stepp. They c:ll that peece of timber , which is made faſt 4 
| the 


the Keelſon , wherein the main+maſt doth Rand, a Step : Alſc thoſe 
places and timber, wherein - the mifſen-maſt , fore-maſt, and the cap- 
{tain do (tand, are called Steps. . 

To Steve, or Steving, We ay the bolt-ſprit , 'or beak-head 
Steves, when it ſtancs too uptight, and not raight foreward enough : 
Alto the Merchants call the towing of their Cottons (which they force 
in With skrews ſo much that the Decks will riſe 6, or 8, inches) Steve- 
1ng of Cottons. | 
- Stewards Room, Is that part of the Howld , wherein the ViRuals 
are Stowed, | | P7725) 

Stoaked. When the water cannot come to the well ,: then we ſay, 
the fhip'ts Stoak : and that is , when the limber- holes, have. ſome bal- 
laft, or any thing elſe got into them. ſo that the water cannot pais , we 
{ay the limbers are Stoaked : Alſo, when any thing is gotten in, or about 
the bottom of the Pump, ſo that it'cannot draw water, weſay the. Pump 
is Stoaked ( Corn, and the like, is very bad for this.) 


- Srop. When: they ,come toan' Ancher , and have let run.out as / 


much as a ſuffictent quantity of Cabell , ſo much as will make the ſhip 
ride, or that the ſhip be.in a{current, where it is beſt toſtop her a little 
by degrees, then they ſay , Stop the ſhip ; and ſo hold-faft the.Cabell, 
and then veere-out a little more and ſo ftop; her fully , tolether ride : 
for ſtopping leakes, Yzde leaks. \ _ > | 4013 290 (Sf 
A Stopper. 1s a piece of Rope, having a wale knot at .one end 
and a lannier ſpliſed to it : and the other end is made fat to ſome part, 
as the Stoppers for the Cabels to the bottom of che bitts, by the Deck; 
the Stoppers for the main Halliacds, to the Knight : the uſe of | them, 
is chiefly for the Cabels , to ſtop the Cabels when they come to.an An- 
chor, that it may go-out by little and little , the manner is, but binding 
the wale-knot above the Cabell, with the Lanniers, and-it will inftant! 
catch-hold init, ſo that it cannot ſlip-away; as the Nippers-do , whic 
hold off the Cabell ; the term is . laying-on the Stoppers, and caſting 


off the Stoppers: Alſo we uſe them: to-the Halliards , when the yard is - 


hoyſed aloft, to ſtop it till the Halliards be fo layed: A ſhip rides by 

the Stoppers, when the Cabell is not birted, but only held faſt by them; 
but this is notſaſe riding in a ſtreſs. . 

To Stowe. 1s to put any goods in Howld (in order , for elſe we ſay 

it is not (towed , but lies in Howld) allo = call it towing _ 

| the 
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the Decks of any goods or victuals be placed in order upon the Decks : 
but it 1s not uſed in this kind co ſmall things , as to a Chelt or the like; 
Allo the placing and laying of the top-ſails in the top, is called Stoyw- 
ing the top-(ails, 

A Strake, Is the term for a ſeam betivixt two planks ( as the 
Gard-boord , a-Strake z or the thip heels, a-Strake, thatis one ſeam ) 
ſome thips are built, with a ſtanding (irake, or two, that is, when there 
1s the whole bredth of a plank or two, riſing from the Keel, before they 
come to the floare timbers ; theſe ſhips are naught to lie with the 
ground, for ringing their Keels ; but this doth make them keep an cx- 
cellent wmd, this built is moft uſed amongſt the F/ewwung-. 

A Strap. A rope which is ſpliſed aboat any block , that the block 
thereby may be made faft, to any place where they have occaſion to ute 
it: by the eye which is made inthe Strap, at the arſe of the block. 

A Streame- Anchor. Is a ſmall Anchor, which we uſe to the 
iream-cabell. : | 

Streame-Cabell, Is a ſmall cabetl, which we ride withall in 
ſtr. ams, as Rivers, or4n fair-weather, when we top-a- tide, forever We 
u'z the ſmalleſt ground- tackle that we have if it will ferve , both for 
tiehtne(s to waigh, and to fave the beſt from wetting. 

\A Stretch, They uſe this word, not as it is commmonly, to ſtrain 
«. rope, but thus, when they eo to hoyſe a yard, or hale the ſheat, they 

ſay, ſtretch foreward the Hilliards, or the theats : that is, deliver along 
that part ( which they muſt hale by ) into the mens hands, that they may 
be ready to hoyſe or hale. 

Tofirike. Is torall down the ſails, when one ſhip Strikes to an 
other, it is a ſigne of reſpeRt, unleſs it be for occaſion of (iaying for one: 
If a Man of War come up , with a Merchant, or any other, if he ſtrike, 
it.is intended that he yields him(etf: Alſo when a (hip beats npon the 
ground , they ſay ſhe Strikes : So when we take down the top-maſts, 
they ſay, Strike them down : Se when ve tower any thing into the 
howld with the tackles or any other rope , 'we call it ftriking down in- 
to Howld. 
Studding-fails. Vide Boome. 

A Stirrop, Whena Ap by any miſchance , hath Ioft a piece of her 
Reele,and that we cannot come well to m2nd it, but (as it were) patch 
'@ new piece unto it, thy bind it with an Iron, which comes under the 
Keele, 


ef 
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Keele, and ſo upon either fide the ſhip, where it is nailed very ſtrong 
_ ſpeeks to lirengthen ir, this peece ſo put to the Keel, we call a 
tirrop. 

Suck, When all th: water is pumped out, and that the Pump doth 
draiw-wind , we (ay, (he ſucks: Alſo when a (hip doth draw down the 
Helm, and doth (as ic were) ſuck the whip-ftaft out of his hand at the 
Helm : A ſhip gripes , when the doth thus; the reaſon may be either 
wo much foulneis, the (tanding of her maſts too much aft, or ſhe may 
be out of her trim. 

Swrge, Wecall a wave a Surge; but it is uſed in this ſenſe, when they 
heave at the cap-ſtain, and the cabell flips back again, they lay the Ca= 
bell ſurces ; to prevent which, Y7de Nippers. 

Swifters, Do belong to the main and fere-maſt , and are to ſuc- 
cour th: ſhrowds, and keep [tiff the maſt, they have the Pendants, which 
are made faſt under the (hrowds , at the head of the malt with a double 
block ,. through which is ceeved the ſwifter , which at the ſanding part 
hath a fingle block with a hook, which is hitched in a ring by the 
chain-wale , and ſo the fall being haled doth help to ſtrengthen the 
maſt : And this fall, is belayed about the timber-heads of the lower 
rails aloft, ; | 

Swifting, When we bring ſhips a-ground, or careen them, we uſe 
to ſwift the maſts , to eaſe them, and ſtrengthen them, which is done in 
this manner, they laſh faſt all the Pendants of the ſwifters,” and tackles 
with a Rope, cloſe to the Maſt, as neer the blocks as they can: Then 
they carry fore-wards the Tackles, and ſo bowfe them down as hard, 
and taught as they can: and this eafes the Maſts; (o that all the weight 
of the Maſt , doth nothang by the head, as otherwiſe it would, and alſo 
doth help to keep it from rifing out of the ſtepps. 


{TOO 
——_— 
DO — 


————— 
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Acks. Are great Ropes, having a-wale-knot at one end, which is 
T huh into the Clew of the Sail , and ſo ceeved firſt through the 
Cheſtree, and then comes in at a hole of the ſhip-fide : The uſe of this 
is to carry forwards the Clew of the Sail , and to make it ſtand clole, 


by a wind : and then the Sails are thus trimmed: The main T__ 
© 2 7 ore- 
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fore-ſail, and Miſſen-Tacks,are cloſe a-board, or haled as-foreward-on 
as may be , ſo are the Bowlings of the weather- fide : the Lee- ſheats 
are haled cloſe aft , but the Lee-ſheats of the fore-{ail, not ſo much un- 
leſs the Ship-gripe : the Lee-braſes of all the yards, are braſed aft : 
and the. Top fails are governed, as the Sails whereunto they belong : 
And hence ra ſay , a (hip Rtands or ſails cloſe upon a Tack ( that is 
cloſe by a-wind ) Hale a-boord the Tack , thatis to have it down cloſe 
to the Cheſtcees: EafFthe Tack ( that is, not ſo.cloſe a-boord); Letriſe 

. the Tack (thatis, let it go all out) it is commonly belayed to the bitts, 

_ or elle thereis a Kevel which.belongs to them : Theſe Tacks do only 
belong to the Main-ſail , and Miſlep , and they are ever made Tape- 
ring, 

+ ToTack-a-Ship, To tack the ſhip, is to bring her head about, tolye 
the other way : as if her head lay fictt Weſt-North- weſt, now it will lie 
Eaſt-North-Eaft : the wind being at North. Then ſuppoſing the ſhip 
bath all her Sails out , which we uſe by a-wind , thus they do :. firſt, 
they make her (tay ( for which,v:de.to ſtayes,) when (he is (tayed, then 

_ they ſay,the is. Payed,and ſo let riſe,and hale,thar is, let the Lee- tack riſe 
and hale after the ſheats : and ſo trim all the Sails by a-wind as they 
were before : that is , Caſt off that Bowling , which was the weather- 
bowling, and now.ſet up-taught thither , and ſo all Sheats, Braſes, and 
Tacks, a8 a ſhip that is trimmed by a-wind muſt have. 

Tack/es. . -Are ſmall Ropes which cun1n three parts , having either 
a Pendant with a hook to it, or a Rammer., and at th: other end, a 
block aud hook, to catch-hold , and heave in Goods into the ſhip : 
there are theſe many ſorts uſed, that is, the-Boats-Tackl-s (which ſtand 
one on the main-malt (hrowds:, the other on the fore-matt (hrow#s, 
to hoyſe in the Boat, and do {erve alſo. for other uſes ) the Tackles 
which belong to the maſt ( which. ſerve in the nature of ſhrowds, to 
keep the maſt from raining) The Gunners Fackles ( with whictrt 
hale in and out the Ordnance ) and laſily, a winding-tackle ( whic 
vide. ( The Ropes of a Tackle, is called the fall ( that part which we 
hale-upon ) but that end whereunto the block, is ſeaſed , is called. the 
Standing part, to hale upon Tackle, 1s termed to Bowſe upon the 
—_— | = 7 

Tallee, When they hafe aft the Sheats of the Main or Fore-ſaile, 
they ſay, Tallee-aft the Sheats, 


T ampken, 
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| Tamphin, I8a ſmall piece of wood, turned fit for the mouth of any 

piece, which is put in there; to keep out the Rain, or {ea-water from 
Waſhing-in, when the pieces lie without boord, 

Tapering. Is when any rope or any thing elſe, is made bigger at one 

end , than the other : ( as the Tacks are made Tapering ) which makeg 

| them purchaſe the better , and ſaves a great deal of Stuff, becauſe 

| the Rope at one end bears little, or no ſtreſs; I have ſeen in Flemmings, 

| the top-ſail ſheats Taperino. 

T aper- Bore, Is when a Peeces-bore is wider at the mouth , than 

tofvards the Breech: ſome are of opinion, that theſe Peeces do not re- 

coyle ſo much, but they are not ſo'go0d ; for ſometimes if the ſhot be 


verous for the Peece. | 
+ Tar-pawling, Is a piece of Canvas that isall Tard over to Laſh 


upon a Deck, or Grating, to keep the Rain from ſoaking thrqugh. 

+ Tawnt. Is whena Maſtis very high, fot the proportion of the ſhip, 
we ſay itisa Taunt-matt , the Flemmygs have them ſo, for the moſt 
part : for Taunt-maſts, and narrow-yards are bett to fail by a-wind: 

for th Sails ſtand ſo much the ſharper : but yet they do wring a ſhip- 
ſides more thawa ſhort maſt, and a broad yard : which is the reaſon that 
our ſhips uſe-ſhort-malis and broad-yards. 

+ Taxght. Thatis to ſet a Rope Riff and faſt, as we ſay, Set Taught 
the Shrowds, the Stayes, or any other Rope, when it is too ſlack. 

+ A Tempeſt, When it over-blows ſo exceedingly, that it is not poſ- 
ſible to bear any ſail , and that it is a-wind mixt with.Rain , or Haile, 
they call it a Tempeſt, which they accomprt a degree above a ſtorm, 

The Thaughts. Are the ſeats., whereon thoſe that-Row in the Boat: 
do fit. | 

Thight. When a Ship is ſtaunch, and makes but little water, ſhe is 

thight ; which is quickly known by the ſmell of the water , for if the 

water ſtink much , it is a ſigne it hath laid long ia the (lip , andifitbe 
ſweet, it is a (ione it comes in newly, Le led zeta 
Thowles, Are the ſmall pins, which they bear- againſt w:ti; their 

Oats, when thzy Row : and ſtand in holzs upon the upper-ho&Ffof the 

Gun-wale of the. Boat, they are commonly made of Aſh for tcugty 

neſs. Ns ye 

Thwart-Ships, That is any thing that is dene , or lies a-ccols the 

LE - Sp 3 


too hieh, it may be it will not come-home to the powder, which is dan- 


a0 
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ſhip , from one fide to another , we ſay it lies Thwart-ſhips ; and the 
contrary is Longft : that is, a-long the ſhip. 

Tides. This word Tide, is common both to ebbe, and flow, for it is 
called Tide of Ebbe , as well as Tidc of Flood : A wind-ward- Tide, is 
when the tide runs againſt wind, then the Sea breaks moſt , and 
ooes highz(t ; but a ſhip, or Anchor (trains the Cabels leafr a Lee- 
ward-Tide, that is, when the Tide and wind goes both one way,then the 
Sea is [moother : A Tide-gate, that is , where the tide runs ttrong. To 
Tide it over, or up to a place, that is, to go with the Tide of Flood, or 
Ebb2 , and (o (top the contrary Tide at an Anchor, till the ſame Tide 
come again : and this isuſed, when the wind is contrary , but doth 
pot over-blow : for then they cannot (top at an Anchor , and if they 
keep under-ſail, they will loſe more in one Lez wacd-Tide, than they 
ſhall get in two wind-ward-Tides: When they ſay, it flows Tide, and 
half-Tide in any place, the meaning of it is thus : ( for therſpeech is 
moſt improper to common underſtanding , implying as much as if they 
did flow a Tide and a half in ſome places together, and but half an Ebb) 
that the Tide doth run three hours (which is four points , ) longer in 
the offing than ir doth by the ſhore ; by longer , is not meant more 
hours ( for it doth ever Ebb and Flow fix hours ) but thus, If it be high- 
water, at the ſhore, at twelve a Clock, it (hall not be high-water in the 
offing till it be three a Clock , ( which is the compaſs and time for the 
running of half a Tide ) ſo according as it Ebbs or Flows more, they 
ſay it runs Tide, half, and half quarter (that is, five points) when 
they come into a Harbour , or over a Stand, they ſay , they will bring 
their Tide with them , thatis, to come with the flood , which may 
carry them over : Note, that where it flows Tide, and half-Tide , that 


though the Tide of flood run aloft, yet the Tide of Ebb runs under- . 


foot, thats, cloſe by the ground : And ſo for the tide of Ebb, it will 
flow under-foot. 

Ties, Are four trand-rop.s , hawſer-Laide , which is 1n reſpeR, 
that this kind of laying doth not firetch ſo much as three-ſhrowd- 


ropes, and beſides , run ſmoother in the hounds. Theſe are the Ropes 


by which the yards do hang , and do carry-up the yards when the Hil- 
liards are trained to hoyſe the yards : The main-yard and the fore-yard- 
res,are firſt reeved through the Ram-head,, then through the hounds at 


the head of the Maſt, and fo with a turn in the Eyes of the flings which 
rea 
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bre made faſt to th: yard , they are ſeaſed faſt, and cloſe to the yard : 
: | Y 

the Miſſen-yard and top-Maſt-yard , have but ſingle ties: that is, one 

doth run in one part, tae ſprir-ſail-yard hath one, for it is made falt 

with a pair of ſlings to the bolt-ſprit. 

Tiller, The Helm, and the tiller is all one, therefore ( Y.de Helm) 
only the word Tiller is moſt properly uſed ſor that which we fieer th: 
Boat by ; as they ſay , give me the Tiller of the Boat , not the Helm, 
yet 1t 1sall one in ule. 

Tire. When a Deck hath Ordnance fore and aft ( though there 
want ſome ) we call that a Tire of Ordnance; ſome ſhips have two Tire 
or three, the fore-cafile and the half Deck being furniſhed, make 
half a Tire ; the Cabell Tire, that is, the row which is in the middle of 
the Cabell when it 1s Quoyled up. 

Top- Armors. Are the Cloaths , which are tyed about the tops of 
the Maſts for ſhew : and alto for to hide menin fight , which lye there, 
to fling fire-pots, aſe ſmall ſhor, or the like. 

Top-gallants, Are the Maſts above the top-Maſts, theſe ſails do 
dra very much Quarter-ivinds, in a Loom or freth-Gale , ſo it blow 
not too much, ; 

Top-Maſt. The top-maſis are ever half ſo long as the maſis unto 
which they belong : but there is no one abſolute proportion in theſe 
and the like things : for if a man will have his Maſt ſhort , he may the 
bolder make his top-malt long, : : 

T op- Ropes, Are thoſe Ropes wherewith we ſet , or firike the top- 
Maſts : they belong only to the Main and Fore-top-maſt : this Rope 
is reeved through a 2reat block , which is ſeaſed under the Cap on one 
fide , and then itis reeved through the heel.of the top-malt , where ts 
a braſs ſheaver , which is placed thwart thips, and then is brought 
and made faft,on either fide of the Cap, with a Clinch-to a Ring, whic 
is faltned into th Cap : the other part comes down by the ties , and 
fo is reeved into the knight , and brouchs to the Capſtain when they 
heave it. 

To Towe. Is to drag any thing a ftern the thip in the water (as to tow 
the Boat, or to tow a (mall ſhip, or the ke, with a Hawſer out a-ſtern, 
The nearer any thing is to the Boat , or the like when 1t is towed the leſs 
it doth hinder the ſhips way : but the farther off theeaſier it is, for that 


which is towed , for then the (hip wilt not give tuchtwitches. 
Tran{ome. 
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Traxſome, Thit timber which lies athwart the Stern of the ſhip, 
betwixt the -two fathion-peeces , and doth lay out her breadth at the 
Butcock, 1s called the 'Iranſom? : This jult is under the Gun-Room- 
porta fern: tolte with a thips tranſome , that 1s to lie juſt with the 
end of the planks whece they are faſtned to the fathion- peeces a-ttern : 
to come in a ſhips-traniome , that is, juſt betwixt her Gun-Room- 
port, and her Quarter-port : this is the ſafe(t coming-up, for their 


thips are moſt nake4 : 2nd their Gallies do uſe to come-up', but now 


they beyin to cut out ports cloſe by the tranſome. 

Travers, We call the way of the (hip ( in reſpe& of the points 
whereon we ſail , and the Angles which the thip makes in going to, 
and avain ) the travers of the ſhip ; as we ſay, Aman doth travers his 
ground, when he coes tn and out : we uſe to note how many hours the 
thip hath gone upon a point , what ſails ſhe hath forth, how neer a 
wind, and ſo judge what way the makes : this we ſet-down upon a 
paper befides the Plot, which we call a travers, and then draiving a line 
from the place where we laſt were, to that place , where the lait Prick 
or Mark is, we ſetin the whole : what Courſe and how far ive are 
one : this ive call a dead reckoning , then if we can obſerve and find 
th2'obſervation, and this meet, we are ſure we are right , otherwiſe we 
ccuft more to the obſervation, and reform our Reckoning by that : Alſo 
the laying and removing a peece of Ordnance , till it come to lie with 
the mark, is called the traverſing of the Peece, 

Traverſ-besrd. 'Is a boord which they keep in the Steeridge, having 
the thirty two points of the Compals marked in it , with little holes on 
every point, like a Noddy-boord, that is for him at the Helm, to keep 
(as it were) askore , how many Glaſſes they have gone upon of the 
Compaſs, and (o (trike a pin on that point : This is to ſave the Maſter 
2a labour , who cannot ith ſo much curioſity , watch every wind and 
courſe ſoexactly as he at Helm, eſpecially when we go by a wind, and 
th2 wind veers and hulls. 

Tree-nells, ( Quaſs rails are made of tree) Are the long wooden 


pins made of th2 heart of Oak , wherewith they faſten all the planks ' 


unto the timbers, for though we bolt the bulk-heads for the better 
afſucance and ftrength , yet the tree-nells are they which do moſt fa- 
Ren the planks ( for we do uſe as little Iron under water , as we may 
conveniently , leſt the ſhip ſhould grow Iron-fick.) Theſe tree-nels 


muſt» * 
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faſten th2 planks (for we do uſe as little Iron under water, as we  maY 
conveneently, le(t the (hip ſhould grow ir on- fick.) Thete rrce: rel [ 
mult be well (eafoned, and not Cappy, for then the ſhip will be.conti- 
naally leakie, andit will be hard to find : If a ſhip by any beating upon 
the ground, do make a-give-back, and come a little out againe , thzy 
terms it Rarting of a tree-nell, | | 

Treenell.trees, Are joyned to: the crofſe- trees, and do lie crofle, 
each other, andierve tothe (ame uie ; they differ only that the treenell- 
trees are thoſe which go long ſhips, and the other thwart ſhips. Vide 
Croſle-trees. 

ToTriſe, Is to haleup any thing with a dead-rope, that is, when 
we hale by a rope that do! h not run in any block, ot hale up by any de- 
vice, but by hand, as if an empry cask be made faſt to a rope ( that is 
no tackle) they ſay, triſe-it-vp, or any cheſt, oc like goods , which is 
falined to a rope, and io haled up by hand into the ſhip, we call it hale- 
ins by hand, when we have not the help of any cap-ftaine , tackle or 
the like, which might purchaſe eaſier, but oply do it by the immediate 
and only force of hands, | | | 

To Trie. Tricing, is to have no more ſaile forth but maine-ſaile,the 
tacks a- boord, the boivieing (et np, the ſheate cloſe-aft, and the helme 
tyed-down cole a- boord : ſome trie with their mifſen only , but that 
is when ic blowes ſo much, that they cannot maintaine the maine- 
ſaile : A hip a-trie with her maine-ſaile ( unleſs it be an extraordinary 
Srown ſea ) will make her way four points afore the beame , but with 
2 miſſen,not ſo much, | | 

The Trim. Though commonly. by the trim of a ſhip, is under- 
food the {wiming of her, 'either a head, or a-ſterne, or on an even 
keele : In whether of theie, the ſhip goes beſt, that they call her trim, 
bur that is not only to be counted her trim; for ſome ſhips will go well 
or ill according to the Raying of the maſts , the flackneis of the 
\h:owds,or the like : Therefore, in my mind, the order of the (wim- 
ing confidered with this fitting of her mais, and ropes, wherein rhe 
ihip ſail-s beſt, ſhould be counted her trim, and not only the line of her 
ſwimino in water : The wayes of finding. ſhips-trim,, muſt be with 
faileing with another ſhip, to'bring her a-head ſo many glaſſes, then 
a-fterne as many , thenon ev<nkeele; That way whichſhe goes beſt , 
is her trim, in reſp*& of her mould under-water , then to make her 


20 better, eale the ſtaies, or ſet them up , alſo the ſhrowdes , then 
P we 
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wedge the maſt, or give it leave toplay, and ſo in time it is eafie (with 
a little diligence ) to find the trim of a ſhip : Next to men of War 
( whoſe A R—_ itis) the Scotch wen are the beſt in the world 
to find out the trim of a ſhip , for they will never be quiet, but try hec 
all wayes, and if there be any goodneſs in her, m—_— make her goe, 

T he trough ; Hog See.. Thatis, in the hollow betwixt two waves , 
when welay a {np under the ſea (that is, when we lay her broade-ſide to 
the ſea) we ſay, the lies in the trough of the ſea. ' | 

Trucks. Are thoſe little wheeles (beins made without 
any ſpoakes) that the carriayes of the Ordnance do run-on : Alſo 
thoſe lite round things of wood, which belong tothe parcels, are called 
trucks. 

Trwnnions. Are thoſe Knobs which come from: the fide of the 
Ordnance, and do bear them up upon the cheeks of the carriages. 

Truſſes, Are ropes which are made faft to the parcel of the yards , 
and are uſed to two uſes, one to birid-faſt the yard to the malt,when ſhe 
rowles either a Hull, or at an Anchor; the other is to hale-down the 
yards in a ſtorm or guſt ; theſe belong only to the maine-yard, and 
fore-yard ; and they are all brought too,but upon occaſion, and alſo to 
th miſſen which hath ever a trufle. 

The Tuck,. The word is fienificant( for it is as you would ſay) the 
very gathering-up of the ſhips quarter under-water, if it lie low , that 
makes the ſhip have a fat quarter , and hinders the water from paſſing 
Mifcly ro the rudder: if it lie high, the ſhip muſt be well laid our in the 


quarter, elſe ſhe will want bareing, for her after-works, which being ſo. 


high and weighty , do charge a ſhip much. 
. ">. al Tarne. Vide Boord. 


—— 
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Y/ Eere. To veere-out a rope, is to put it out by hand, or to let it 

' ru2-0ut when you may ſtop it z ( a9 veere more Cabell, that is, let 
More run-out :-) ve2re, it is generally uied to the letting out of more 
rope to thoſe ropes which are uſed without-boord, as to the boat- 
rope, log-line, or any rops whereby we towe any thing : but ir is not 
uſed to any ranning-rope butonly to the ſheates ; Veere more ms 
Es EY eo a ip ew nee [nat 
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( thatis,put out)when the winddoth goin and out , that is, ſometimes 
to one point, ſometimes to another, and that ſuddenly, as in the Rormg 
it will very much, they ſay the wind doth veere and hull. 

Veering. When a ſhip failes, and the ſheate is veered-out, we ſay 
ſhe goes veering : ide Large, and quarter-winds, for it is all one, 

AVioll, When the Anchor is in ſuch liffe ground that we cannot 
weigh it, or elſe that the {ea goes ſo high, that the maine-cap-ſtaine , 
cannot purchaſe in the cabell, then ( for more help) we take a hawſer, 
and open one ſtrand, and ſo put in it Nippers (ſome 6, or. 8, a fathom 
ditant from each other ) and with theſe Nippers we bind faſt the hayy- 
ſer to the cabell, and ſo bring this ha;vſec to the Jeere-cap-ſtaine and 
heave upon it, and this will purchaſe more than the maine-cap-Raine 
Can ; The Violl is faſtned together at bath ends with an eye and a wall- 
knot, or elle two eyes ſeaſed together, 


p 


w 


WW fc. To waft,is to guardany ſhip , or Fleet at ſea, as we call 
men of War ( which attend Merchants to condut them ſafe 
along) wafters : Alio wafts are uſed for fignes to have -the boate 
come a-boord ( which is Coate, Gown'or the like , hung-up in the 
ſhrow:'es) alſoit is a common figne of ſome extremity, when 2 ſhip 
doth hang a wift upon-the main-ſtay.either that it hath a ſprupg a-leake, 
or 1s in ſome diſtreſs. : | 
TheWake, The Wake of a ſhip, is the ſmooth-water, which the 
ſhip doth make a-fterne-her, ſhewing the way that the ſhip hath gone 
in the ſea; by this we give a judgement what way the ſhip doth make; 
for if the wake be right a-ſterne, then we know ſhe makes her way 
good; asthe looks; but if the wake be a;point, two or more to Lee=- 
ward, then the ſhip goes to Lee-ward of her courſe ; when a ſhip doth 
ſtay a- weather her wake, that is, when ſhe doth not fall to Lee-ward at 
her Raying but doth it.quickly, and then when ſhe is tacked the wake 1s 
to Lee-ward,it is a-figne ſhe feels her 'hvIme well,and is a nimble ſhip : 
In chaſeing they ſay,-we have gother:wake,that is;weare got as far into 
the wind as ſhe, and (o go right after her as ſhe goes, 
| x ; Wale, Vide Bend. | | 
P 2 | Wale - 
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Wale-reared, That is, when a ſhip is built right up,after ſhe comes 
to her bearing, this is unſightly, and (as they terme it ) not ſhip ſha- 
pen : but it makes a ſhip within boord much the roomer, and not the 
lefle wholſome ſhip in the ſea,if her bearing be well laid-out. 

Walt. A hip is ſaid to be walt, when ſhe hath not ballaſt enou2h, 
to keep her Riff ro bear a ſaile. £ 

A Warpe. . 1s any rope which is uſed to warpe a ſhip , which is 
molt commonly a hawſer, 

TowVarpe.  Isto have a haw{er, or any other rope ( ſuſficient to 
h le-up the (lp, and an Anchor bent toit; and (o to lay that out over 
the bar, over which we are to goe, and fo by that, to hale the ſhip fore - 
wards: It is uſed when we want a wind to Catry us out, or into a Har- 
bour, and this is called warping. 

ToWaſha Ship. Thatis uſed at ſea , when we cannot come a- 
ground, or careene-her ; we make her heel2d-over with her Ordnance 
and men,upon the yard-armes to a fide,and ſo waſh that fide,and ſcrape 
it, (ſo much as is out of the water , which is commonly ſome 5, or 6, 
ſrakes) this is done in calmes, or in a ſmooth road. 

To Waſh off the Sbore, Thats, cloſe by the Shore. | 
* Waft, Isthat part of the ſhip, which is between the maine-maſt 
and the fore caſtel, 

Waſt-boords, Are the boords which are ſet up in the waſt of a 
ſhip,betwixt the eun-wale and the waſt-trees z but they are moſt uſed 
for boats, to be ſet up alongft tte ſides to keep the ſea from breaking 
into them, 

Waft-clothes, By a general term, all the clothes which are round 

about the cake-work of the hull of the ſhip,are called walt-clothkes,and 
are the ſame that werall the fights of the ſhip. 
' Watsh. Atthe ſea,the ſhips company is divided into two parts, the 
one called the Star-boord-watch, the other the Lar-boord-watch : The 
Maſfter, is the chief of the Star-boord, aud his righr-hand mate of the 
Lar-boord : theſe ate in their turns to watch, trim ſailes, pump, and 
do all duties for four hours, and then the other watch is to releeve 
them :' Four hours they call a whole watch : In Harbour, and Roades , 
they watch but quarter watch,that is, when one quarter of the company 
do watch together, | 

Water-borne, That is, when a ſhip iseven juſt off the ground that 
ſhe floates, then ſhe is water-borne. The 


w 
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T he Water-line, Is that line which the Ship-wrights do pretend 
ſhould be thz depth that the ſhip ſhould ſwim in,when the is laden both 
a-head anda-lterne ; for you muſt know, a ſhip never drawes ſo much 
pry as the doth a-(terne, for if ſhe ſhould,ſhe would never ficer 
well. 

Water-ſhot, Is a kind of moreing, that is, to lay the Anchors, not 
Croſſe the tide, nor right up and down the tide, but (as you would ſay) 
betwixt both, that 1s, quartering. - ' 

T he Water-way. That {mall peece, or ledge of timber, which lies 
fore and aft on the ſhips deck, clole by the fides (whichis to keep the 
water from running-down there) is called the water-way. 

Waving. 1s making a hene for a ſhip, or boate, to come towards 
them,or eli to go from them ; as the ſigne is made, either towards-or 
from-warcs the thip, 

Way of aſhip. TneRake and Run of a ſhip,is called her way fore- 

ward-on or attward-on : Alſo when the ſailes a-pace, they will ſay , 
th ſhip hath good way, freſh way, or ihe like ; Likewiſe,in caſting the 
dead-reckoning, they allow her Lee-ward-way, (that is,ſo much as (he 
drives to Lee-ward, from that ſhe ſeems to 20.) - 
s Toweather, Thatis,to go to windward of a place or ſhip ; ſome- 
times we are embayed, ſo that we cannot weather-a-head-land to get 
cleer, and then we muſt do our beſt to turn in and out,rill we can have 
a fair wind , oc cla it off. 


+ Weather-Rowe, That is the Bowe next weather, and ſo of all parts 


of the ſhip,or any thing that is to the wind-ward-moſt-fide, we ſay,it 1s 
th2 weather-part, ora weather. 

Weather-coile., Is when 2 Ship is a bull, to lay her head the other 
way, Without looſeing any faile ; whichis only done, by bearing up the 
helme ; Itis an excellent condition in a Ship ;. for moſt Ships will not 
weather coile : The uſe of it is, that when we dcfre to drive with her 
hea'!, the other way a-hull, then w-: need not open any ſaile,wherewith 
before the Ship can come to veer,the will run a great way to Lee-ward 
when once ſhe is before the wind and iea, nnder faile, 

Wedges, Weuſe to make faft the mait inthe partners with wed- 
—_— alio to put 2 wedee into the heels of the top-maſis to beare-up 


the top-malt upon the treſſell-trees. 


The Whelpes, Are like brackets, (ct to the body of the —_ 
cloſe 
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cloſe under the bars, downto:the deck , and are they which vive the 
ſweepe to the captiaine ; theſe are made ſo in parts, that the cabell may 
not be (o apt to ſurge as it would, if tt did run upon a whole round body. 

The Whipp. 1s that Raffe which the. Steers-man doth hold in his 
hand, whereby he governs the helme,and doth port it over from one ſide 
to another; it hath a ring at one end which'is put over the end of the 
helme, and ſo comes —_ the rowle up into the ſteeridge: In great 
ſhips they are not uſed, for by reaſon of the weight of the rudder and the 
water which lies upon it in foule- weather, they are not able to govern 
the helme with a whipp, becauſe conveniently there can (tand but one 
man at the whipp. 

Whoedings, The planks which are joyned and fafined along the 
ſhip-ſ:ides 1nto the (tem,are called the whoodings. 

Towinde, Towind a ſhip, is to bring her head about , either with 
the boate, or with ſome oares out at her hawſe or terne-portes (if ſhe 
be a ſmall ſhip : he (hip winds up,that is,when ſhe comes to rice by 
h:r Anchor : when they are under faite, they uſe to ask, how winds the 
_ » that is, upon what point.of the Compaſs doth fhe lie with her 

ead, 


Winding-tackle. The winding tackle is thus fitted : A great double 
block with three ſheevers in it, which is faſt ſeaſed to the end of a (mall 
cabell, which is brought about the head of the maſt, and ſo ſerves for 
2a pendant : this hath a Guye brought to it from the fore-maſt , into the 

'block there is reeved ia hiwſer, which is alſo reeved through another 
.double-block, having a ſtrap atthe end of it , which rap being put 
through the eye of the ſlings is locked into it with a fidd, and ſo hoyle 
the goods : The fall is reevedinto the ſnatch-block, and ſo brought to 
the capſiaine, whereby they heave in the gocds. 

Windlaſſe. Is a peece of timber ( having ſome 6, or 8 ſquares) and 
is placed trom one fide of the ſhip to the other, cloſe abalt the ftem, 
aloft where the cabels come in : Theſe are never uſed in onr ereat ſhips; 
'but the Flemwmings do uſe them in good thips : the reaſon is , for that 
they go very ſlightly manned, and the windlaſſe doth purchaſe much 
-more than a cap-ftaine, and with no danger to the men : for the wind- 
lafſe they heave about with hand-ſpeekes put into holes made at either 
end, and though they cannot heave foreward, or ene ſhould Faile , the 
windlaſle will pauſe it ſelf ; But at the cap-ſtaine if avy faile, they 

| may 
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may bz thrown from the cap-ſtaine, and their braines beaten out a- 
oainſt the ſhip (aides, if they weigh ina ſea-gate, butthe cap-liaine doth 
urchaſe faſter by much ; and therefore we ( having men enough to man 
1t) do uſe that : they bave a windlafle alio in the head of the boate, 
to weigh the Anchor by the buoy-rope. 
Wind-tanght, Any thing that bolds wind aloft, which may pre- 
judice the ſhip ſaileing or riding,is ſaid to be wind-tavght(as too much 
rigoing high ropes , and the like ; ) Alſo when we ride in any great 


ſtreſs, we bring our yards alonglt ſhips , firike down our top-maſis. 


and the like : becauſe they bold wind-taught , thatis, they hold wind 


Rifly, ( for taught is as much as ſtiff.in the ſenſe of ſea-language) as. 


(et taught the ſhrowdes, that 1s, iet them (tiff, | 
Wood and Wood. That is, when two timbers are let into each 


other, ſo cloſe , that the wood of thz one, doth joyne cloſe ta the . 


other, 


A Worme. 1s an Iron on the end of a (taff., wherewith they draw 


ont the ſhot of a Peece, if there be any occaſion. 

Worming, 1s. the laying of a ſmall rope, or. line alonsft, betwixt 
the rands of a Cabel or hawier; The ule whereof, 18 to help to reng- 
then the cabell, or rope to whichitis uſed ; the Flemmegs uſe this to 
new ropes, others to old ropes, that are almoſt decayed. 

To Would: or, Waulding, 1s to bind Ropes about any Maſt, 
yard,or the like,to keep ona fiſh,or ſomewhat to firengrthen it : Some« 
times when the wh oodings give way by the over-ch-rging of: the bolt- 
ſprit, they are faine to Would to the Bowes : which they do, by paſ- 
fins a Cabel through both tides, and ſo bringing itin again, and with 
hand-ſpeekes to twiſt it together as ſtrong as may be : we never fiſh 
any Maſt, or Yard,but we Would it alto: And that is called the Woul- 
ding of the Maſt or Yards. Alſo thoie Ropes, which come from the 
beake-head over the bolt-ſprit, and Leſhes it faſt down from rifing 
off the pillow, are called theWouldings of the bolt-ſprit. 


—_ 


Y 


Ard. As the length of the Maſt are proportioned by the breadth 
of the Beame, ſo contrarywiſe,the length of the yard is ge" 
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ned by the length of the Keele : The proportion of this, is net abſolute; 
for he who will have a Taunt-Maſt may have the Narrow-r-yards ( and 
ſo contrary) bur the b=it and melt abiolute agreed on;is this, the Main- 
yard of the Ship is to be 5 parts of the length of the Keele : The Top ail 
yardis to be of the M.ine-yard-: and th: Maine- yard for bigneſle is 
tobe 3 of an 1nch for a yard n length : the length of the fore-yard i: to 
be + ot the main-yard : The Crofle. Jack-yard, and prit-laile-yard, is 
to b: all of a l-neth, but allow the Mifſen-yards, an4 ſprit-ſaile- yards * 
an Inch thickn:is coa yardin length : Top the yards, (that is, make © 
them hang even:) the Clew lin-s do properly top the Maine and fore- 
yards: but when tne Top ailes are Stowed,th2n the Top-ſaile ſheates 
will top them : Braſe the yard ( thatis, Travers aft that yard-arme, 
whoſe braſe is haled) and by the braſes we ſquare the yards, that is, make 
them hang right-a-croſſe , and one yard arme not Traverſed more . 
thin the other: It the Shroiwdes be ſet too forward , they will hinder 
-—* ppg of the yard : Traverſing the yard, 1s to brale aft. the 
ard, 

: A Yawe, When the <hip is not ſteered Reddy, but ſhe goes in and 
out with her head, they ſay the Yawes, this doth much hinder a Ships 
'Way ; and therefore when a man of War is in Chaſe, he doth put ſuch 
to the Helme, who can keep her (t:ddyet and eveneſt upon a point ; 
which is done only by Care and J:dgement; to meet her with the 
Helme, before her head fall off, or elie come to. | 

A Yoake, When the Sea is ſo rough. that men cannot govern the 
Helme with thcir hands , then they ſeaſe two Blocks to th: Helme , 
on each fide, atthe end, and Re-vine two falls through them, like 
Gunners-Tackles, bring them to the Ship ſides, and (o having ſome at 
one Tackle, ſome at the other, they govern the Helme, as they are di- 
rected: Thee is allo another way, with taking a double turn about . 
the end of the Helme, with a Gingle Rope: The ends being be-layed 
faft to the Ship-ſides : And by this they cuide the Helme, but not with 
ſo much eaſe, as the other way : . Now either of theſe 1s called a Yoake 
to ſteer by. 
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My Anchor 8 away. 


= 


He wind is Room, let fall your Fore-ſail, heave out 
Fore-top-ſail , heave out Main-top-ſail , hoyſe up Fore- 
top-ſail, hoyſe up Main-top-ſail , looſe Sprit-fail , heave 
out Miſſen-top-ſail, ſquare your Sprit-ſail, a brave gale, tet 

us have her in all her Canvaſs, heave out Sprit-ſail, Top-ſail , Fore- 

top-gallant fail , Main-top-gallant-ſail, hoyſe up yout ſmall-fails, 

hawlz aft your Fore-ſheats, 1 keep my Main-(ail furled , becauſe I 

hold if your Fore-ſail and Fore-top-ſail be good fails , that the (hip 

maketh better way now , than if her Main-ſail were down, which 

would becalm her Fore-ſail , and Fore-top-ſail , and the ſhip * 

Reereth beſt with her Head-ſails. I have: of purpoſe omitted the 

cleering each ſeveral Rope , now at my ſetting fail , only you muſt 

imagine , that the Sheats are all haled home, and the yarcs hoyſed 
up, and then you have her complete, under (ail right afore, 


A Frefh-G wY 


He wind bloweth freth , hale down your Fore-top-gallant-ſail, 
hale down Main-top-gallant-ſail , in Sprit-ſail-top-ſall , let go 
Sprit-ſail-rop-ſail , Sheats, hale home his Clew-lines , in Fore-top- 
eallant-fail , in Main-top-gallant-ſail , in Mifſen-top-ſail , let go 
off Top-gallant bow-lines , halz home Top- 

: Q gallant 


Top-gallant-ſheats , calt 
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gallant ſheats, caſt off Top-gallant Bowlinge, hale home Top-gallant 
Clew-lines, thz Miſlen 'Top-ſail isin, and ſo is all the reſt of the 
imall ſails, 

A Scant Wind, 


*T* He wind Scanteth, veer out ſome of the weather Sheat of the 

Fore-ſail , let go your weathr-braces, top your Sprit-ſail , 
tooſe Main-ſail, the wind veereth forward ) get t&o your Fore- 
tack , caſt off your weather-ſheat, let go your” weather-brale , 
vere. out". ſome of the Lee-ſheat, let fall Main-ſfail,; get- too 
Main-tack , caſt oF Main-braſe, and Main-top-ſail , hale aft Main- 
ſheat, the wind is ſharp, in Sprit-fail , ſquare Sprit-ſail-yard, let 
oo Sprit-ſail Sheats . hale up Sprit-ſail Clew-lines, get Main-boyy- 
line, in Block, hale forward Main-bowling , hale Main-top- ſail 
Bowling , hale tought , Fore-bowling, and Fore-top-ſail' Bowling, 
hale afc Main-ſheat , hale abroad Miſfen , ſet your Lee-braſes, and 
keep her 2s neer as the will lie ; here you have all your ſails, rrim'd 
tharp, or by a wind, - 

A Stiff Gale. 


He wind blows Frisking ſettle down your Fore-top-ſail , ſettle 
Main-top-ſail , ( much wind ) hale down Fore-top-ſail, hale 
down Main-top-ſail. | 


A Hard Gale. 


T bloweth hard take in our Top-ſails, let go your Lee-braſes, and 

caſt off your Bowlings, braſe your Weather-Braſes,' and foil 
your Sails , let 20 Top-ſail Sheats, hale home Top-ſail Clew-lines, 
the Sails are furled ſquar2 your Top-ſail yards ; here have you the 
ſhip brought into her courſes of low-ſails, 


A Storm. 1 by =: 7 

I! bloweth extreme , and like to over-blow-,' ſee that. your Main- 
Hallierds be cleer , make all your geer, Aer ta lower the 
Main-yard , hale down the Miſſeo , caſt off Top-fail Sheats , Clew- 
earnets, 
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garnets, Buntlines, Leechlines, Lifts, and all your other geer, 
{and Lower ) bring the yard down, hale to the Capflain, the yard 
1s down, get the vail together, and Furle it ſure , make faſt the 
yard for Traverſing, 


A grown Sea. 


"JT He Sea 1s much grown , we make foul weather , look our Guns 

be all faſt, it is better Spooming , put the Helm a weather , 
and mind what is ſaid , right your Hel , let riſe Fo:e-tack , ſettle 
our Fore-yard, the Fore-fail giveth way, (lower a Main) haſe 
the Sail into the ſhip and looſe it from the Yard, get too the 
Fore- Bonnet , make all cleer, and hoyſe the Fore-yard ; here have 
you the fhip brought from all the Canvaſs to a Fore-bonnet , ſpoom- 
ing before the Sea. 


A fierce Storms. 

Terboord, Hardup , Right, Port hard , more hands ( he can- 

not put up the Helm ) the Sea breaks dangerous, have a care 
what is ſaid, and ſtand Rtoutly to the Helm, ſhall we get down 
our Top-maſts , no let all Rand, the ſhip is the wholſommer , 
and hath better way through the Sea , for theic being a-loft, ( if: 
you hive Sea-room, it is never 200d. to ſtzike your :Top-maſts 
either under the Sea or before; ) thus much for handling . the ſhip 
By and Large, in Fair-weather and Foul, now a word or two: 
of turning to Wind-ward, ; 


To turn to Windward, 


Y Courſe is N. and the Wind is at N. E. getyour Star-boord- 
Tacks aboord , caſt off your Weather-Braſes , braſe upon 
your Lee-Brafes , and hale forward by = weather Bowlings z 
hale tought all your weather Bowlings , and ſet in' your Lee-Brgfes,, 


hale abroad Miſſet, and keep her full , and By ,' as neer asthe Wilt 
Lie, How window? N, N.W. aquade ind ( no Neer ) hard no 


neer, th: wind veereth forward , we ſhall have a weſterly wind, 
| Q 2 How 
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How wind you, W.N.W. hard no Neer , How wind yow,, S, W, 
( make ready to go about) we ſhall Jie our Courſe the other way 
( Ready Ready ) no Neer , give the (lp way that ſhe may Stay, ( a 
Lee the: Helm ) veere out Fore-ſheat, coſt off Lee-Braces of your 
Fore-ſail , and fore-top-ſail , brace upon the weather-braces , ( the 
Fore-ſail is a back-Stayes) bale about Main-!ail, let raiie Main- 
Tack, caſt off your Larboord-Braces, let go Main Bowling , and 
Main-top-fail Bowling, hale forward by Larboord, Main Bowling and 
Main-top-ſail , brace upon Starboord , Main-Brace and Main-top- 
ſail, g<t roo Main-Tack and then hale off main-ſheat, let rie 
Fore-Tack , veer out weather Sheat, get too Fore-tack, let 20 
Fore-Bowling , and Fore-top-ſail , hale aft Lee-theat , hale tought 
Main-Bowling and Main-top-ſail , hale. tought Fore-Bowling and 
Fore-top-ſail , ſet in Lee-Braces, Fore and aft, and the Mifſen 
ſhifred , kcep her as neer as ſhe will Lie, no Neer, How wind 
you, N. and a weather , no no Neer, keep her full, the wind is 
at welt, keep her as neer as (he will Lie. How wind you, N., N. 
W. no Neer , veer out ſome of the Main-ſheat, and eaſe your 
Lee-Braces, keep your Courſe, (the wind is abroad) veer out 
ſome- more of your Main-theat , It go your Bowlings , and Lee- 
braces, the wind is Qwartering , let riſe your Fore-tack , hale aft 
the- weather-ſheat abaft the Anchor Stock , brace upon your wea- 
ther-braces z hale up your Miſſen and looſe Sprit-ſail , a brave gale, 
the wind | is all aft, let riſe Main-tack , | hale aft Main-ſheat, 
ſquare Sprit-ſail and all the reft of our fails; here have you the 
ſhip in all her Canvaſs again, Steexing right before the wind as 
ſhe did at the firſt ſetting ſail, having been worked in all man- 
ner of weather: and with all ſorts of winds, therefore I will 
only proceed concerning how the Man-of-War ought to be worked, 
in all aflays, and fo will 1:ave you the Practick to cenſure, 


A Man of Wer. 


ur Man of War is completely Riggd , and fitted with aſl 
manner of materials, a choice Crew of S2a-men' aboord-, and 

now lieth at Hull in a good Latitude , daily expected that a fair 
Fortune will appear within her Hoerizen , the day breaks, wry 
A UP 
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(up youths into the Tops and look abroad now at Sun-rifing ) loo 
to the Weſtward , if there be no plyers that are Nipt with the 
Eaſterly wind, ( A Sail, A Sal ) fair by us ( how ſtands ſhe) it 
1s one that 1s plying to wind-ward, ſhe lands with her Larboerd- 
tacks aboord , O then ſhe lies,'to the Sourh-ward with the Stream 
a brave Chaie) we ſee her here upon the Decks, ſet ber by the 
Compaſs ( how bzars ſhe) due S. W. a good man to the Helm, 
l:t fall Fore-ſail , get Larboord-tacks a-boord , down Main-ſail, 
heave out Fore-top-ſail, heave out Main-top-ſail , hoyſe up Fore- 
top-ſail , hoyſe up Main-top-fail , ler fall Sprit-fail, out Main-top- 
oallant-1a1l, our Fore-top-gallant-ſail, out Main-top-gallant-fail, hoyie - 
up our {mall ſails, hoyſe up your Mifſen, heave out our -Miſſen-top-fatl, 
have a care of your hand at the Helm, (keep her thus) well Steer'd, the 
ſhip makes brave way through the Sea , and we raiſe her apace, if (he 
keep her Courſe we thall be up with her within two-glaffes, (Stat- 
boord ) keep the chaſe open. with the leeth of the Fore*ſal', well 
(Steered ) keep her thus , come aft' all hands, the ſhip will ſail bet- 
ter by a Top-ſail , for the is too much by the. head, fit all fill 
that the ſhip may run true through th2 Sea, it is a great ſhip (no 
force ) ſhe hath the bigger hold, and carries: more g60ds , (Port) 
the Chaſe is about ( Port hatd ) let riſe Main: tack, fet riſe Fore- 
tack, brace upon your Larboord-braces ,' get too Starboord'Main- 
tack , and Starboord Fore-tack caſt off alt your Starboord- braces, 
(Readdy) right your Helm (well ieer'd) the Chaſe clings up cloſe to the 
wind , keep her open under our Lee, Gunner ſee that all our Guys 
be cleer, and that nothing peſter out Decks, for we ſhall be 
ſtraight up with her (Starbood ) the Chaſe payes | away z more 
room ( Starboord? veere out ſome the of Main-ſheat; and Fore- 
ſheat , caſt 'off all your Larboord-braces ; (eddy , fteddy , ) keep 
her thus, well teered , the Chaſe Rands room , bt Sails are trim'd 
before the wind, (Starboord hard) let riſe Main-tack, let rife Fore-tack, 
hale aft Main-ſh2ats; hale aft Fore-ſheats, we have a Stern- chaſe, hale 
up one Main-ſail in the Brayles, the ſhip will fteer the bettef with her * 
head-fatls , and will have quicker way through the'Sea, we fetchrupon 
her hand going , the Chaſe hales up his Main-ſail and furls it, ſhe put 
abroad her waſte-clothes ſhe will fight with us before the wind, 
( come up alow young-men ) and furle our Main-ail, © Sling one 


Q3 Main- 
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Main-yard,. with the Chains in the Main-top , Sling our Fore-yard, 
Fur abroad our waſte-cloaths ( is all things cleer below ) leave nor 
{ſo Much as a ipun-yarn amougit our Guns , down with all Ham- 
mgcks,.and Cabbins. that may hinder or. hurt us, Gunner have you 
all yqur Geer.in a readinels.,;; is,thece: ttare of Carthrages ready 
fill 'd,all manner of ſhocat the Main-maRt, Spuoges,Raminers, Ladles, 
Pcicaing-Irons, and Priming-Horns, Lyntiiocks, Wads , rnd wa- 
ter ſufficient for the ſeveral quarters, be ſure that none of our Guns 
be cloy'd , and when we. are in fight, evec load with Croſs-bar and 


 Langeell, /always obſerving to. give fire when the word'is given, 


lee char there be half-Pikes Javelings in a readineſs, and that 
all our Murtherers and Stockfowlers , have their Chambers fill'd 
with good Powder and bags of ſmall-ſhot to load them , that if 
we thould be laid aboord we may cleer Decks, we are almoſt up 
with our Chaſe, ſhe is full of men it is a hot ſhip, but ſhe is 


deep 2nd very foul ( come cheerly my hearts) it is a Prize worth 


fighting - for , the chaſe takes in her {mall Sails, up aloft youths, 


| fakz in our Top-gallant-ſails , in Sprit-ſail-top-ſail, in Miflen-top- 


Gail, take in our Sprit-ſail , and dring the yard alongſi-ſhips, ſhe puts 
abcoad her colours, it is the Ragged Staff, boy up and put abroad 
St. George his colours in our main-top ſtep aft hand and par abroad 
our bloudy Ancient, ſhe ſettles her Top-ſails., we are within (hot, 
let all our Guns be looſe in the Tackles, and the ( Port ) all knock 
open that they may run out when the word is given, up Trumpet 
and hail our Prize, ' he anſwereth us again with her Trumpet, hold 


_ faſt uppers co not give fire untill we haile bim with our voices (Fort) 


bim,,. be fires his broad fide.upon- us ( what cheer my 
Mates , is all well. betwixt Decks, yea yea) only we are rackt 
through and through (no force it | is his turn next, but give not 
fire at any rate , untill we are within Piſtoll ſhot. ( Port ) edge 
towards him , he plyes bis ſmall ſhot , hold faft Gunner ( Port) 


edge. towar 


Tight your Helm, weare cloſe aboord ( Starboord Ygive fire Gun-.. 
* ner ,'.anfwer.bim in his own Language , he gauls us with his ſmall 


ſhot, Gunner clap in ſome caſe-ſhot into thoſe Guns which you are 
pow. loading, we are ſhot a-head, he lies broad to the South-ward, 
that he may fire his other broad-fide upon us, (Starboord hard) get 


too Larboord Fore-tack, trim your Top-ſails , run out our Larboord 


Guns- 
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Cuns , he fires his 'Starboord broad-fide' upon'us ; and peurs: in'his 
{mall ſhot ( Starboord ) give not-fire-untill chey- fall. off, that the 
Prize may receive our whole broad-fide ( Steddy a port) give: fire 
Gunner , his main-top-malt is by the boord, and our laſt broad fide 
hath done great execution (cheerly my Mates, the day. will be ours ) 
. te is ſhot a-head, ' and bears ip before the wind to Rop-his Leaks, 
( keep her” thus) well Reer'd, we are to the Southward- of the 
Prize (port hard ) bear up before the wind that we may give him 
. our Starboord broad-fide; Gunner, is there -200d ſtore of Caſe- 
ſhot in our Guns , (yea, yea , ) port) edge towards him , Gun- 
ner when you give fice, bring your- Gunner to bear amoneſt his 
men upon the Decks thit they may ſhare ovr Caſe-ſhot, ( well 
ſeer'd ) we are cloſe aboord, give fire ( Starbood) well done 
Mr. Gunner , they lie heads and points aboord the Chaſe , we 
are | ſhot a-head , he firikes his Fore-top-ſail-, he' would- fall -a- 
ſtern , he hath his belly full, but we muft not-leave him thus, 
aluffs into the wind , he braſes his Fore-ſail and Fore-top-ſail 
a-back-tayes, ( porthard ) get too Starboerd Main-tack and Star- 
boord Fore-tack , (aluff) hale forward Main-Bowlipg , and Main- 
top-ſail Bowling, ( aluff, aluffg!) wel Reerfl ( no neer) come 
ready , ready , that we Mfiay go about, 'we ſhill fetch her again 
upon this boord, a Lee the Helm, the Fore-ſail is a Back-ftayes, 
let riſe Main-tack, let go Main-Bowling and Main-top-ſail Bow- 
ling, hale about Main-ſail, get too Main-tack, and Fore-tack, 
hale aft your Main-ſheat and and Fore-ſheat, trim your Top- 
ſails ( no neer) hard no-neer, the fhip witt-ftay; flat tn-your 
Fore: ſail ſhe falleth off again ( thus) ( war) ( no more ) ( aluff ) 
the Prize puts abroad a white Flag of Truce , ( aluff) we will 
weather him, and then keep him under our Lee, he. hails us with 
his voices, mind what he ſayes, ( Quarter for onr lives, and we 
yield the Ship and Goods) good Quarter is granted ( provided ) 
that you forth-with take in all your Sails and futle them, untill 
we come aboord with our thallop, if you unlooſe a knot of Sail, 
expe& our broad-ſide and no -Quarter. Thus leaving the Man of ' 
War, to enter his Prize, I will lixewiſe leave' you thus much of 
the praQtick part of Navigation , to all your Judicious eenſures, 
by which you may perceive that I haye turned and worked Fes 
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